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VoL. xx1. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
A REPLY TO REV. C. CORNFORTH. 


N the January number of the ScHoor 
JourNAL, an interesting and ably writ- 
ten article appeared advocating a system of 
compulsory education. Such sentiments, 
however repugnant to our ideas of civil lib- 
erty, deserve a candid consideration when 
they come, as in the present instance, from 
a conscientious and able school officer. 

The only grounds upon which this article 
advocates a compulsory system, are: 

1. Protection to the citizen, because it 
would diminish crime. 

2. The perpetuation of the State. 

While it is true that protection is the 
primary object of government, and is the 
test of its efficiency and success ; yet, such 
protection, in a republican form of govern- 
ment, must be such as is consistent with the 
broadest range of personal liberty. A pro- 
tection which stands like a mail-clad war- 
rior, and sabres down one class of rights to 
insure protection for another, when such a 
sacrifice is not dictated by paramount neces- 
sity, is not protection, but wanton outrage ; 
not a preserver of republican freedom, but 
the headsman of a mercenary despotism. 

We are told that crime puts in jeopardy 
the dearest rights of citizenship, and in pro- 
portion as crime is diminished those rights 
are made sure; anything, therefore, which 
tends to diminish crime, enlarges the secu- 
rity of American liberty, and hence is con- 
sistent with republican government. 

But while it is true that crime endangers 
our personal rights, and that its diminution 
enlarges our security, it does not follow from 
thence that the State can strike down exist- 
ing personal rights, to prevent remote, antict- 
tated crimes. If the government could clearly 
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foresee the particular crimes which igno- 
rance may engender, the highest interest of 
the citizen and the soundest principles of 
republican government would justify rea- 
sonable measures for their prevention, even 
though personal liberty were temporarily 
sacrificed ; just as a man may now strike 
down, with a hand of violence, a fellow-citi- 
zen about to commit a felony, and yet be 
justified by law. But in the absence of such 
prescience, and simply upon a general sup- 
position or belief, to cut down sacred rights: 
to prevent presumpiive evils, might well ap- 
pal the stoutest heart. It is true that states- 
manship looks not to the present only, but 
also to the future ; it should not only afford 
succor for present evils, but as far as possi- 
ble provide against future harm ; but not by 
unnecessary sacrifice. No principle is more 
despotic than that which smites to death the 
dearest personal rights—not in the presence 
of appalling dangers, not when ruin thun- 
ders at the gates, but because, reasoning 
from the experience of all past ages, and 
from the nature of man himself, z# 7s de4eved’ 
that crimes will be committed. 

But again, because a law tends to prevent 
the commission of crime, it is not, there- 
fore, just and constitutional. A law which 
should require every citizen to be in his. 
house at eight o’clock at night, at the toll- 
ing of the curfew, as in ancient times, would 
undoubtedly prevent the commission of 
many crimes. Thousands of saloons, dance- 
houses and gambling hells, which only breed 
distempers to the State, would be robbed of 
their support and stript of their facilities for 
ripening victims for the almshouse, the pri- 
son and the gallows. But would this law 
be just or constitutional? What freeman 
would not revolt at it? What manly breast 
would not burn with indignation, and brand 
with scorn its execution? And yet such a 
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law would be as just, would prevent as many 
crimes, and afford as much protection to the 
citizen as the system which our author con- 
templates. 

But we are told that this system is neces- 
sary to the preservation of the government. 
If the author had simply said that education 
was necessary there would be no room for 
cavil. But is this particudar system neces- 
sary? Can it be that ignorance is so uni- 
versal, and its turbulent spirit so controll- 
ing, asto menace with death our institutions ? 
Show us these indications. What convul- 
sion shakes the State? What disasters 
whelm? What dreadful peril lifts its gorgon 
head and threatens our destruction? Surely, 
our author has been jesting. He does not 
think our freedom is really in danger—or do 
‘** his last night’s dreams perplex himstill?”’ 
Surely, our freedom still lives, and lives 
with unwonted vigor: the same freedom, 
too, for which Ae nobly fought and shed his 
patriot blood to strengthen and perpetuate. 
No! our institutions are not tottering. We 
look in vain for this array of perils. For 
nearly a century we have stood a free and 
independent nation. Smallat first, indeed, 
but now a giant grown. ‘Then a few feeble 
colonies; now a glorious government, strong 
to protect, just to rule, and whose veins are 
throbbing with the flow of human liberty. 
On every hand we behold the grandest dis- 
play of growth and development, commerce 
thriving, wealth increasing, arts advancing, 
science flourishing, intelligence spreading, 
and every element of thrift and power con- 
spiring to lift us up to glory and renown. 
All this without compulsory education! And 
do they tell us that in the midst of this un- 
exampled growth, and while we are in the 
‘full tide of success and prosperity, that we 
must abandon our free institutions and imi- 
tate examples of European despotism ? Such 
dereliction would be madness. Such a ser- 
vile imitation of despotic forms would be a 
base desertion of the principles of freedom, 
and an insult to the generous spirit of pro- 
gress which has lifted us up into the first 
sphere of greatness. 

Thus. far I have considered the arguments 
advanced in the interest of compulsion. Let 
us now look more directly at this system. 

It is said that this system is needed to 
prevent truancy in the child as well as neg- 
lect in the parent; and that it is necessary 
to make our common schools, not in name 
only, but in ‘‘actual working, universal.’’ 
But in the rural districts truancy and neglect 
are comparatively unknown. It is enough 
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to say that not three per cent. of the ab- 
senteeism which afflicts their schools, spring 
from these causes. It is in the populous 
cities where these evils most abound, and 
where, too, it is most difficult to prevent 
them. And is it proposed to confound in 
indiscriminate slaughter, as in an Indian 
massacre, the rights of all parents of every 
county, town and district, where needed and 
where not? 

But even if these evils extended over all 
the State, would the system which is pro- 
posed eradicate them? The statistics of 
foreign States, and even of Massachusetts, 
where the compulsory system is in full opera- 
tion with all its machinery of officers, and 
laws, and fines, and penalties, present a 
sickly array of facts to prove its efficiency 
and to support the hopes of final triumph. 
Iw these States, with all the aid compulsion 
can confer, the percentage of attendance 
in their schools is but little, if any, above 
that attained in other States under the free 
school system. But even if these facts were 
wanting, it would be easy to perceive that 
difficulty would attend the executioa of the 
system. 

As far as truancy is concerned, the same 
unmanageable spirit which would lead the 
child to disregard his parent’s commands 
when uttered without law, would lead him 
to disregard them when imposed at the in- 
stance of law. For surely the law regulat- 
ing this system would not make the child a 
criminal, and inflict on him the negligence 
of offended law, because he had avoided the 
restraints of school discipline and sought 
his own untrammeled liberty. This would 
be too glaringly despotic, and would move 
even the friends of the system to execrate 
and abhor it. The utmost that could be 
done would be to empower the school offi- 
cer to seize the truant wherever found, and 
drag him to his desk. And this would bea 
stretch of power that would make an Adams 
or a Jefferson turn pale. 

But yield the point for the sake of argu- 
ment. Let the legislature convert our 
school-houses into prisons and fill them with 
forced and unwilling children ; will success 
then be secured? There are some things 
which even the legislature cannot do. It 
might command the Alleghenies to crumble 
into the valleys at their feet; it might decree 
the waters of the Susquehannaand Allegheny 
to flow backward to their native springs. But 
the mountains would not bow; the majestic 
rivers of the commonwealth, unmoved by hu- 
man mandates, would still roll proudly to tie 
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sea. Physical laws are beyond the scope of 
human legislation. Nor is it less impossible 
to force the laws of moral and intellectual 
progress. In every age, the attempt has 
proved a failure. Mahomet drew the sword, 
and in the interest of religion he ‘‘ went 
forth conquering and to conquer.’’ The na- 
tions bowed down ; but where his religion 
was established and its power was supreme, 
all the forces of human improvement were 
paralyzed or destroyed. Spirituality was 
sunk in sensualism, mind in sloth, and civil 
and religious liberty were synonymous only 
with despotism and death. So will it ever 
be. No reformation can be effected by 
force. When the State can exercise the 
powers of the Creator; when it can change 
dispositions, and by its own decrees, mould 
internal thoughts and feelings, then, and 
not till then, can it force intellectual de- 
velopment. 

But this system is not only impracticable, 
it is also unnecessary. If it were necessary 
all objections would vanish; but our whole 
past experience demonstrates, beyond cavil, 
that we can live and think without compul- 
sory education. . The common school sys- 
tem as it stands to-day, free, constant and 
universal, is broad enough and _ strong 
enough for ourselves and for posterity. 
Under its benign influence useless theories 
are giving place to helpful practicalities, 
old prejudices are fading, and the popular 
mind, in its inmost modes of thought and 
feeling, is rapidly being elevated, and broad- 
ened, and emancipated. And while such 
success attends us, and there is such ad- 
vancement in every material element of po- 
litical and social growth, shall we resort to 
Jorce? There will be time enough for that 
when the social energies of the nation flag; 
when the moral sentiment of the public 
grows degenerate and ignorance gains 
ground in the conflict with intelligence. 
Now, such action would be tyrannical. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. This system looks 
fair and beautiful, but dangers lurk behind 
it which may burst upon us like a mountain 
storm. The plea which now supports it— 
the protection of the citizen in the diminu- 
tion of crime, and the perpetuation of the 
State—would support any other system of 
regulated despotism. When this system 
has been generally adopted we will awaken 
from our dream of glory to find that, like 
ancient Sparta, we have sacrificed the great 
end of government to perpetuate the means; 
to find that the entering wedge has been 
sunk in the constitution, which, with a few 
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more blows, will split apart forever. But 
aside from these considerations such a sys- 
tem would be waconstitutional. 

True, the question meets us, Is the law 
which imposes taxes for the support of com- 
mon schools any more tyrannical than one 
compelling attendance? I answer, Yes! 
For what the law has done it finds its war- 
rant in the constitution, which requires the 
legislature to establish free schools where 
the poor may be taught gratis. But because 
it has power to tax for this purpose it does 
not follow that it can force attendance. 
The State has power to open roads for the 
imperative needs of communication and 
business, and empowers its commissioners 
to levy taxes for their construction. But 
because it can tax for the construction of 
roads, can it compel the people to travel 
them? Yet the power of compulsion is as 
incident to one class of taxation as the 
other. Nor can it be answered that schools 
are more necessary than roads; for the lat- 
ter are absolutely indispensable to the exis- 
tence of a State. 

But again: If it were said that the State 
has power to compel a young man twenty 
years of age to leave his home once or twice 
a day, enter a particular house, sit on a 
particular bench or seat, and study a par- 
ticular book any number of hours its arbi- ° 
trary judgment might dictate, what patriot 
would not oppose the sentiment with manly 
firmness? What greater stretch of power 
has despotism? With such prerogatives, 
who could set bounds to legislative au- 
thority? And yet compulsory education 
would do this and even more. ‘The power 
which forces education must provide the 
means of discipline. Boards of school di- 
rectors, or some other officer, must be in- 
vested with the power of determining what 
books shall be used,,and what studies shall 
be pursued. And would not this, indi- 
rectly it is true, but effectually neverthe- 
less, dictate the very task of the pupil in 
the school? No one can deny it. It is 
true, school directors and teachers have 
this power to-day, as indeed they must 
have, to carry on any system of education, 
but we are not compelled to submit to this 
dictation; if we do so it is our choice, and 
hence our rights are unimpaired. But if 
the State can thus compe/ the children to 
study history, or any particular book, in 
self-perpetuation, it can establish a maga- 
zine, or paper, and compel the people to 
read and study its expositions of the consti- 
tution and the government. But the gov- 
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ernment is administered by the party in 
power, and hence the party in power could 
force an education in its distinctive princi- 
ples. But it may be said that this would be 
enforcing opinions, and would be adverse to 
purposes of general education. But what 
difference does it make whether the govern- 
ment enforces ofintons or enforces facts as 
long as the same object is to be gained? 
The purpose in either case would be dic- 
tated by the majority, and the majority 
must rule. 

Further, if mind can be enforced in the 
interest of State preservation, moral purity 
can be also. For purity isas necessary for 
the preservation of liberty as education. 
Nay, more ; if the lack of either imperil the 
commonwealth corrupt intelligence is more 
dangerous than honest ignorance. And if 
to secure intelligence the State can erect 
school-houses and compel the children (who 
are a part of the people of the State) to re- 
ceive instruction there, it can, to secure 
purity, build churches and compel the peo- 
ple to receive instruction there. It is true, 
our Bill of Rights expressly provides that no 
man shall be compelled to attend any place 
of worship or support any system of religion 
against his consent, but the injury to per- 
, sonal rights would be no greater in the one 
instance than in the other ; for the same 
generous spirit which protects the rights of 
conscience, protects the right of self-regu- 
lated development. How can it be other- 
wise ? Religious creeds, at least, if not re- 
ligious feelings, depend immediately upon 
mental operations. And will it be contend- 
ed that the mind is free in religious matters 
only, and in all other modes of discipline, 
is subject to the State ? 

But our Bill of Rights declares ‘‘ That 
the people shall be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papersand possessions from un- 
warrantable searches and seizures, and that 
no warrant to search any place, or to seize 
any person or things, shall issue without de- 
scribing them as nearly as may be, nor with- 
out the probable cause supported by oath or 
affirmation.”’ 

Is it possible that young men or young 
ladies under the age of twenty-one years are 
not ‘‘people?’’ ‘Then why are they enu- 
merated in our census? Is it possible that 
they are not ‘‘fersons?’’ Then what are 
they? What status have they under the 
laws? Have they no rights which the State 
is bound to protect? Then enact at once 
that they owe it no allegiance. For protec- 
tion and allegiance are reciprocal, and if 
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one condition is destroyed, in the name of 
justice destroy the other. 

But it cannot be that our constitution 
makes these distinctions. When it says the 
‘* people’ shall be secure in their persons, 
and that no person shall be seized without 
warrant, supported by oath or affirmation, 
it means the who/e people, without respect 
to age or sex, location or degree. If it 
means less its words are solemn mockery, 
and the State deludes us with a phantom of 
freedom while it drags the rea/ goddess 
bound to the dungeon. But this cannot be 
—it cannot be. The same habeas corpus 
which protects the citizen of riper years from 
the wrongs of false imprisonment, comes 
to the rescue of the child as well. Neither 
age, nor sex, nor condition, nor degree, 
retards its just deliverance. Like the angel 
of St. Peter, it follows the citizen wherever 
wronged, and at its touch the prison doors 
fly open and the shackles fall. Such are 
our constitution and laws. 

If, therefore, it shall be asked us why we 
do not develop the education of our citizens 
by force, let us proudly answer, that, in 
Pennsylvania at least, under the blessings of 
a free school system, prosperity is so wide- 
spread, and liberty so dear, that such a sys- 
tem would be unbecoming our dignity ; in- 
tolerable to our spirit; impracticable, un- 
necessary and unconstitutional. 

W. J. MILLIKEN. 





SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 
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UCCESS ! whodoes not desire it? The 
young lawyer dreams of judge and 
jury entranced by his eloquent pleadings ; 
the merchant, of well-filled counters and 
crowds of eager customers; and the theo- 
logian, of earnest work for his Master and 
souls won to the cause of truth. Teachers, 
too, have their aspirations. Wielding an 
influence that cannot be estimated, charged 
with responsibilities that mortals cannot 
measure, dealing with natures impressible and 
delicate, what wonder is it that the longing 
heart of the earnest teacher cries out ‘‘ Give 
me success !’’ 
But, what constitutes success and what 
are its requisites? Success does not consist 
merely in obtaining good order. While it 


is true that ‘‘ order is heaven’s first law,’’ 
yet it is possible for a teacher, by physical 
force and will-power, to reduce his pupils to 
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the condition of serfs—to rob them of 
all independence of character. There are 
teachers who lay more stress on good order 
and military precision, than on rapid pro- 
gress and thorough instruction. 

Such teachers are failures. Better, far 
better, a busy hum and industry than death- 
like stillness and inactivity. It does not 
consist merely in causing pupils to memo- 
rize text-books, solve problems, and write 
legibly. These are all necessary; but he 
who, in his teachings, aims not at more than 
these, need not expect to have his brow 
crowned with the laurels of success. 

School is generally defined to be a place 
for instruction ; but, to the true teacher, the 
word has a fuller meaning. It isa place for 
the development and discipline of the pow- 
ers of a child as well as for instruction. 
And, in accordance with this view, teaching 
is developing, training and _ instructing. 
** Education is helping a child to help him- 
self.’ Our work is to prepare pupils for 
work—to give them an zmpudse in the right 
direction ; and he is the most successful 
teacher who arouses to the greatest extent in 
the minds of his pupils an ambition to do 
life’s work well, who sends them forth, per- 
severing in all that they undertake, with 
powers trained and tried, with truth on their 
lips and with hope in their hearts. 

The first qualification of the teacher which 
is necessary to his complete success, is an 
exalted conception of the teacher’s work. 
‘* Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he,’’ 
is true in teaching as in everything else ; 
and the teacher who feels that his work is a 
noble one, will, other things being equal, 
be far more likely to succeed than he who 
regards it only as a business to be followed 
until something more lucrative presents it- 
self. Fellow-teachers, let us magnify our 
office. The world will never estimate it 
highly until we set the example. 


Another qualification is the power of 
gaining the attention. A failure in this re- 
spect is fatal. Scenes of beauty awaken no 
delight in the mind of him who is asleep, 
strains of melody entrance not him whose 
ears are closed, and the words of a sage are 
disregarded by him whose attention is pre- 
occupied. 

The teacher must be thoroughly prepared 
for his work, knowing not only all that he 
is required to teach, but far more ; no limit 
can be assigned as the point where his 
knowledge should cease. Teaching lays 
under contribution all branches of knowl- 
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edge, and the more he knows, the better 
teacher he will be. 

He should also have a knowledge of the 
laws of thought, the operations of the mind 
—in a word, of human nature. He comes 
into contact with the timid and the forward, 
the well-disposed and the vicious, and unless 
he is able to understand the dispositions of 
his pupils, anarchy will ensue. Like the 
skilful engineer, he must know when and 
where to tighten the machinery or to give 
it more play; when to apply the oil and 
when to use the hammer and file. 

He must have a knowledge of educational 
methods. He may bea Solon in wisdom, 
so far as a knowledge of the different 
branches is concerned, and yet for want of 
proper methods of instruction may fail ut- 
terly. The opinion is entertained by some 
that no special preparation for teaching is 
necessary. Should a man desire to become 
a workman in wood, in stone or in iron, an 
apprenticeship of three years must be spent 
in learning to shove the plane, handle the 
trowel, or blow the bellows; but no such 
preparatory training is deemed necessary to 
fit him to deal with immortal minds. May 
the time soon come when he who shall pre- 
sume to teach without special preparation 
will not be countenanced. ‘The teacher 
should have Azs Blackstone as well as the 
lawyer. 

But while the teacher must understand 
educational methods, he must be superior to 
them. We hear much now-a-days of different 
methods of teaching, of object lessons, the 
lecture method, etc. Wickersham and Page, 
Holbrook and Ogden, Hart and Herbert 
Spencer, are conned and quoted. This is 
as it should be ; but he who would attempt 
to apply any particular method to every in- 
stance will just as surely fail ingloriously. 
We must be able to use this or that, as our 
judgment may decide; or, failing to find a 
method suited to the case in hand, must 
have the ingenuity to invent one for the 
emergency. 

Again, the teacher must be ambitious— 
must aim at eminence in his profession. 
Our course in life is constantly retarded by 
adverse influences; we always fall a little 
short of reaching our aim. Hence, he who 
would succeed well must aim to succeed 
best. 

Another requisite is good common-sense. 
The school-room is a place where cases full 
of difficulty are constantly occurring, for 
which human foresight can provide. To 
decide these, ‘‘ administer justice and pro- 
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mote the general welfare’’ of the school, 
‘*he must rely upon his own judgment, and 
a large share of common-sense is necessary 
in order to provide for the highest good of 
the greatest number.”’ 

He must also have good eyes. Says Dr. 
John S. Hart : ‘Good eyes are to the teacher 
in the government of his school, worth more 
than the rod, more than merit or demerit 
marks, more than keeping in after school, 
more than scolding, reporting to parents, 
suspension, or expulsion, more than coaxing, 
premiums and bribes in any shape or to any 
amount.”’ 

The teacher must have a strong will. 
School is a place where mind comes in con- 
tact with mind, and will with will, and here 
as elsewhere, the weaker must yield. The 
pupils must feel that opposition is useless, 
and that when a command has been given, 
there is nerve enough in the ruling power 
to secure obedience. Power resides in the 
will ; having strength of will, he will possess 
that quality which boys admire so much, 
and which they so aptly name ‘‘grit,’’ 
**backbone,’’ ‘‘ pluck.’’ Having: deliber- 
ately determined on a certain course of ac- 
tion, he will say, with Gen. Grant: ‘I'll 
fight it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer.’” What steam is to the locomotive 
the will of the teacher is to the school ; it 
makes it ‘‘ go.’’ 

Another requisite is love for the work 
and devotion to it. The poet has aptly 
said, 

“ The toil you hate 
Fatigues you most, and brings no recompense.” 


This is emphatically true of teaching. Dis- | 
like it, and nowhere else on earth can be | 


found so dreary, dull, detestable a place as 
the school-room ; nothing can be conceived 


by mortal more troublesome, provoking—I | 


had almost said Satanic—than a troop of 
school-boys. But let the heart be enlisted, 
and each bright-eyed girl and laughter-lov- 
ing boy becomes a friend ; the ‘‘silken cord 
of love,’’ stronger than bands of iron, binds 
together teacher and pupils, and gloom gives 
way to cheerfulness. Let Johnny and Em- 
ma feel that you love them, and at once an 
influence over them is secured. But devotion 
to the work, as well as love for it, should 
characterize the teacher. His spirit should 
be that of the apostle, when he said: ‘‘ This 
one thing I do.”’ 

A kindred qualification is sympathy with 
child-nature, enabling the teacher to gain 
the affection of his pupils. Children’s love 
is easily won. Their natures are confiding, 
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and they long for some one on whom to lav- 
ish the wealth of their affection. Let us be 
careful in this matter. A forbidding aspect, 
treating lightly their little troubles or joys— 
real to them—or a sanctimonious drawl may, 
like a withering frost, blight the opening 
buds of their love. We too often forget the 
example of the Saviour, who took little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them. 

The teacher must be able to control his 
temper. Anger is contagious, and when the 
flashing eye of the teacher is answered by 
the sullen look of the pupil, all hope of in- 
fluencing the latter for good may as well be 

abandoned. 

| The teacher must be progressive. ‘This 
_is a day of improvement. Steam and elec- 
| tricity have revolutionized men’s ideas. 
Thought flashes around the world. Old and 
long-cherished opinions are being closely 
examined, former methods carefully scruti- 
'nized. ‘The spirit of improvement has en- 
| tered the school-room and is driving out the 
| barbarous punishments and unnatural meth- 
| ods of teaching which have long prevailed 
there. A brighter dayis dawning upon our 
common schools. ‘To prepare for this, the 
teacher must scan carefully every so-called 
|improvement, accepting the good and re- 
jecting the bad. He must go forward. 

| He must be self-reliant and patient. 
| ** Teaching is like fighting. Self-reliance is 
| half the battle.’ Children are quick to 
discern any halting or hesitation in their 
instructors; and he who would succeed in 
impressing truth upon their minds, must not 
| only know that truth, but must know that 
he knows it—must be master of the situa- 
tion in every respect. ‘‘ Line upon line, 
precept upon precept’’ must be constantly 
given; impatience and fretfulness must be 
banished. They destroy confidence and 
pave the way for rebellion. The school- 
room is no place for him who can make no 
allowance for youthful thoughtlessness. 

The successful teacher is earnest and enthu- 
siastic. Metals weld only at a white heat. 
The hearty cheer of a regiment sweeping 
onward to the bayonet charge makes each 
individual soldier, for the time, a hero. 
Earnestness and enthusiasm enter into every 
great undertaking. They send a Living- 
| stone to the wilds of Africaand a Kane and 
a Hayes to seek the Frost King seated on 
his icy northern throne. They lead a Cyrus 
W. Field to overcome difficulties apparently 
insurmountable, that he may bind two worlds 
together. 

The teacher must be diligent and practi- 
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cal. Time must be redeemed and duty per- 
formed, while the pupils must be taught to 
use the knowledge which they acquire. 

Finally, he should be a good man, a 
Christian. Christianity alone can nerve 
him to meet, and strengthen him to over. 
come, the temptations peculiar to his lot, 
and enable him to perform his duties. He 
is, to his pupils, a lawgiver, a counselor, a 
judge, an administrator of law and an in- 
structor. Education has to du with the 
heart as well as with the intellect, and the 
teacher, if he would have his instruction 
effectual, must be a living exemplification 
of that ‘‘ faith, virtue, knowledge, meekness, 
temperance, brotherly kindness and char- 
ity,’’ which he desires to see in the lives of 
his pupils. The spirit of Jesus should be 
heard in every tone, seen in every gesture, 
and felt in every act. He should be a 
Christian because of the influence which he 
exerts. A spark inthe hand of a child may 
kindle a flame which shall lay a beautiful 
city in ashes. A stone, dropped into the 
placid bosom of a lake, may create a wave 
which shall break on every shore. The 
teacher may obtain an influence whose cir- 
cling wave can find no shore; or he may 
cause desolation compared with which the 
ruin that marks the avalanche is nothing. 
Surely, then, he should bea disciple of Him 
who 

Loving men, gave proof of love, 

By laying down His life that they might live. 

Here we end our quest, for the requisites 
to success have been given. ‘The teacher 
who has an exalted conception of his work, 
who is thoroughly prepared for it; who can 
secure the attention of his pupils, who is 
ambitious, able to control his temper, wide- 
awake, progressive, self-reliant, patient, 
practical, diligent, and enthusiastic; who, 
having sympathy with child-nature, loves 
his work and consecrates himself to it, and, 
above all, whose whole being is permeated 
with the ennobling influences of the religion 
of Jesus, will be successful. 

Fellow-teacher, do you say that I have 
set the mark too high? Surely not, when 
the Great Teacher himself has said: ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.’’ 


“THE praise of men is not a test of our praise- 
worthiness,” says Whately, “nor is their censure; 
but either should set us upon testing ourselves.” 


WE are all sculptors and painters, and our material 
is our own flesh and blood and bones, Any noble- 
ness begins at once to refine a man’s features, and 
meanness or sensuality to imbrute them.— 7horean. 
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PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


BY J. J. STEADMAN. 


HIS is properly designated a fashiona- 

ble age, for the inordinate desire to dis- 
play has entered every occupation and pro- 
fession, found its way into our halls of 
learning and forced out important studies 
for the more attractive and less difficult. 

To seminaries and colleges are sent young 
women, merely to learn how to dress taste- 
fully, walk gracefully, play upon the piano, 
speak and write French, Italian or German, 
make wax figures, to appear to advantage 
in society, the opera and the dance. And 
not unfrequently we find them, although 
having passed through a course and received 
college honors, totally ignorant of the most 
common principles, and sadly unprepared 
to assume control of domestic affairs or to 
guard against the accidents to which the 
household is subject. It is not my design 
to write an essay on female education, but 
to insist that young women be so trained as 
to become useful as well as ornamental 
members of society. Let me illustrate this 
last remark by reference to fotsoning. 

There are frequently used in the mechan- 
ical arts and medicine, strong acids, such 
as nitric, sulphuric, muriatic and oxalic— 
rank-poisons. Suppose a child in its ram- 
bles enters a picture gallery, and finding a 
cup of nitric acid, in its thirst seizes and 
drinksit. Soon it feels distress, is conveyed 
home, a physician is called, but before he 
can reach the little sufferer it is a corpse. 
The fond mother presses the cold lips to her 
own for the last time, wrings her hands in 
agony of despair; but how will that anguish 
be intensified when the doctor notices a 
package labelled ‘‘ magnesia’’ in the draw- 
er, and explains how a small portion of this, 
promptly administered, would have saved 
the first-born child. Oh, talk not to that 
mother now of flowers and shining drapery 
—a thousand worlds would she give, were 
they hers, to have known the properties of 
that ‘‘calcined magnesia.”’ 

Take another case from real life. <A 
young lady, returning home one sym- 
mer afternoon, desired some acid drink, 
and going to the cupboard saw a vial label- 
led ‘‘ salts of lemon,’’ and mixing this in 
a tumbler of ice-water drank the contents. 
A moment afterward. experiencing severe 
pain in the stomach, she called her mother. 
The alarmed parent was as ignorant of the 
true character of the solution drunk as was 
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the daughter. The housemaid being called 
ascertained that the lady had drunk a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid, procured to remove stains 
from linen, and was poisoned. The doc- 
tor was sent for, but his delay proved fatal 
and the beautiful girl wassoonno more. Had 
the mother or daughter known that the 
piece of cha/k on the table beside them was 
an antidote for the poison, the sad accident 
might have been averted. 

Another virulent poison in general use by 
domestics is corrosive sublimate. A solution 
of this is placed where the child reaches it, 
and it drinks, How fortunate if the mother, 
having a knowledge of this substance, calls to 
recollection the fact that the white of an egg 
promptly given will render the poison harm- 
less. She administers the albumen; the 
child recovers. One little fact in science 
is worth more to that mother than all the 
books of fiction in the world. 

Persons of bilious temperament are accus- 
tomed to keep on hand for attacks of bilious 
fever a medicine known as “‘ tartar emetic.’’ 
An over-dose is given,and poison is the result. 
The individual rapidly sinks, and death is 
certain. On the table sits a cup containing 
the means of saving the sick man from his 
approaching fate. A powerful decoctivn of 
black tea or oak bark will render substances 
like tartar emetic harmless compounds. 

Copper vessels, when exposed to a moist at- 
mosphere for any length of time, will pro- 
duce a green substance on the surface known 
as verdigris or carbonate of the peroxyde of 
copper. Cases are on record where whole 
families have been poisoned by eating of 
some substance permitted to stand in a ves- 
sel covered with this poisonous compound. 
Happy the education of the young lady 
which taught her that for all such poisons, 
albumen is the antidote ! 

Let us take one more case. In many of our 
female seminaries the students are accus- 
tomed to usea solution ofarsenic to make their 
faces white and complexions fair. And many 
are the instances of death from an improper 
use of this ingredient. For many years no 
antidote was known, but recently some 
chemists have discovered that the hydrated 
peroxyde of iron is an effectual antidote. 
This substance should be kept constantly 
on hand, as arsenic is a common poison 
used in many departments of life. No 
young lady should, however, use this or 
any other cosmetic poisonous to the cuticle 
of the skin. We close this paper by saying 
that no education is so beneficial as that 
which renders us efficient in time of danger 
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or accident. Practical knowledge is price- 

less. 

A WORD ON VENTILATION. 
A, N. RAUB. 


O avoid any argument, dear reader, I 
admit that you know all about it. 
Such being the case may I not ask that you 
will unite with me in trying to secure a more 
efficient ventilation of our school-rooms. I 
am aware the subject is one seemingly talk- 
ed out, and yet the improvement is not so 
marked as it should be. 

I have just come from a primary school, 
crowded with pupils on a cold winter day, 
and,I confess, I feel deeply on this question. 
Of all places in the world needing ventila- 
tion, none seem to me to demand it more 
than these primary school-rooms. Filled 
as they often are to repletion with children 
of an age at which they pay but little atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness, depending on 
their mothers for clean faces, hands and 
scalps, and using no tooth-brushes, the ma- 
terial is of the best to render the air impure 
and unfit to breathe. 

Teachers, let the pure air in. It costs 
nothing and you have no better friend. 
Keep up your fires, and, if one or the other 
must be open, by all means let it be the win- 
dow or the ventilator rather than the stove- 
door. It is infinitely better and in the end 
more economical to burn an extra.cord of 
wood or an extra ton of coal with the win- 
dow open than plant the germs of disease in 
the system with a closed window and a 
smouldering fire or an open stove-door. It 
will of course demand more fuel, and there 
may be those who will complain. Let us 
hope not. Let us hope that all such have 
long since been gathered up by the pitying 
angels. It matters little, however, if you 
are sure you areright. Your health and the 
health of your pupils is of infinitely more 
importance than the price of all the fuel 
burned in the district. Unselfish directors 
will not complain, and this, after all, is the 
class whose sympathy and good-will you 
most covet. 

Pure air brings with it vitality. It is vi- 
tality itself. No wonder our pupils are so 
often restless, and that they are so often 
seemingly dull and stupid. Give an engine 
no steam and you will get but little motive 
power out of it. Give us impure air and the 
brain cannot do its work. It isn’t the 
sermon that puts the congregation to sleep, 
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but the bad atmosphere ; not half so often 
the preacher as the sexton is in fault. Are 
your windows misty and clouded? You 
need fresh air at once. You have been in 
the room from the opening of school when 
the air was pure, and you fail to notice the 
growing evil. But watch the countenances 
of your visitors as they come in and see how 
they turn up their noses and involuntarily 
shrink from the stench that greets them, and 
ask yourself, ‘‘Is my room healthy and 
pleasant? Am I making it attractive to 
visitors ?’’ 

Sometime ago I asked an intimate friend, 
a clergymen, ‘‘Can’t you go with me to 
visit the schools some day?”’ ‘Well,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ to be candid, I did call on one of the 
teachers some days ago and I found the air 
of her school-room so stifling that I could 
not stay more than a few minutes. Since 
then I have felt reluctant to visit any of the 
schools, although I really feel an interest in 
the work.’’ Teachers, let us see to it that this 
objection is removed at once. If we want 
to do effective work we must have fresh air 
and plenty of it in the school-room. 


a 
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HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 





SOME POINTS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Axiom: Spelling is an accomplishment 
used ov/y in writing. It should, therefore, 
be mainly taught as a writing exercise. 

First Method.—Have the pupils prepare 
almost all their lessons by writing them out. 
Grammar and reading lessons should al- 
ways be written, arithmetic and geography 
frequently. In all grades, study is never 
more thorough and practical than when the 
pupil writes out his lessons. Let the teacher 
see that all capitals and punctuation marks 
are carefully copied, and especially that the 
words are correctly spelled. Yet, if the 
teacher should never glance at one of these 
written lessons, the pupils would learn, by 
this practice, to spell better the words he is 
likely to use in after-life than by any possi- 
ble oral spelling-book process. 

Second Method.—In every grade of read- 
ing classes, let a spelling lesson alternate 
with each reading lesson. Have the pupils 
prepare a reading lesson by writing. Let 
the next reading lesson be a spelling lesson 
upon the words in this reading lesson. 
Conduct the spelling-reading lesson thus: 
1. Pupils take the board. 2. Teacher read 
a whole sentence. 3. Teacher apportion 
the words of the sentence to the pupils at 
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the board, the first: pupils taking the first 
words, and so on, the whole sentence sup- 
plying each pupil with a word or words to 
write. 4. The pupils write the words, 
with punctuation and capitals as in the text- 
books, so that, when all have written, the 
whole sentence will stand on the blackboard. 
5. Criticise the work, first, by having the 
pupils point out errors; second, by point- 
ing out those unnoticed yourself. 6. Pupils 
erase; and, if the sentence was spelled 
wrong, give it again in a different order. 7. 
So continue to give whole sentences from 
the preceding reading lesson. The same 
exercise may be conducted orally, instead 
of by writing, thus: 1. Have pupils stand. 2. 
Teacher read a whole clause or sentence. 
Without further reading, first pupil spell the 
first word, second the second, and so on 
around the class, until all the words have 
been spelled, each speller mentioning capi- 
tal and punctuation mark, if any connected 
with the word. Remark.—Do not hesitate 
to make every other lesson of the reading 
class a spelling lesson. If the practical 
benefit which must result from it is not suf- 
ficent inducement, the interest aroused in 
the class will be. 

Third Method—This may be used in the 
alternate spelling-reading lesson with the 
class, or in a room where the pupils are 
of about the same grade: 1. Tell the pupils 
you will select from the reading lesson 
twenty words for their next spelling lesson, 
they not to know which they are. 2. In 
preparing for this lesson, the pupils will, of 
course, look pretty carefully for the hard 
words. They will bring to the recitation 
their slates, or a full sheet of note paper. 
3. The teacher pronounces the twenty se- 
lected words. 4. The pupil writes them in 
a column, his or her name being at the 
head. 5. Pupils exchange papers by pass- 
ing to the right; as the teacher counts 
‘‘one,’’ ‘*two,’’ and soon. At each pass, 
each pupil examines the paper which comes 
into his hand, not marking at all, but to 
prevent too rapid passing. The teacher must 
insist that no pass is to be made excepting 
at the count. The extra papers in the last 
person’s hand will be passed to those at the 
first, who have passed and not received. 6. 
The teacher pronounces the words, spelling 
them correctly. 7. Each pupil marks those 
incorrectly spelled on the paper in his 
hand, writing the correct spelling directly 
opposite it. 8. After the words are all pro- 
nounced, and the correct spelling given, 
each pupil computes the per cent., and 
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marks it on the paper in his hand. 9. 
Teacher calls the roll, recording the per 
cent. as reported by the pupil who has cor- 
rected the paper. ro. Papers are passed 
back in the same manner as passed in 5. 
11. Classexcused. 12. Where pupils make 
a miscorrection (in which case the aggrieved 
party will always report,) the injured will 
receive his dues, and the blunderer’s per cent. 
be diminished by as much as he diminished 
the other wrongfully. 

Fourth Method.—UHave composition exer- 
cises regularly, and mark in each pupil’s 
composition the misspelled words, and have 
him spell them correctly on the back of his 
next composition. 

Fifth Method.—\n order to teach rules 
for spelling, select for a lesson words which 
exemplify a rule and its exceptions. Give 
them out, as described in third method, 
drilling on the rule beforehand. When 
pronouncing or correctly spelling, have the 
pupils mark on paper whether rule or ex- 
ception. 

Remark.—Remember, these methods are 
all applicable to every grade in both graded 
and ungraded schools.—Watonal Normal. 


2 
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OBJECT TEACHING. 





ANALOGY AND CONTRAST. 


HOSE teachers who omit to mingle 
the widely-approved system of object 
teaching in their daily recitations, lose much, 
very much, of satisfactory enjoyment, as well 
as a very powerful auxiliary in preventing 
disorder and securing the undivided atten- 
tion of their pupils. True, this system of- 
ten leads to what is deemed by some, un- 
heard-of audacity on the part of pupils, viz.: 
that of differing from their teacher in opin- 
ion ; opens the way for the asking of ques- 
tions which that functionary is not always 
fully prepared to answer ; and serves in some 
measure to remove from the minds of the 
pupil the awful impression that the august 
presence is not, as heretofore supposed, a 
‘** locomotive infallibility.’’ 

Aside from our text-books upon object 
teaching, there is now a p.ace given in many 
periodicals, such as that occupied by ‘‘ Our 
Funny Artist’’ in Hearth and Home, which 
may be used as material aids in the advance- 
ment of this branch of instruction. But 
where such facilities are not at hand the im- 
aginative instincts and reasoning faculties of 
children, together with those existing in a 
greater or less degree among people of lar- 
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ger growth, may supply the deficiency In 
no study, perhaps, can the imagination thus 
be brought more fully into play than in that 
of geography, as taught from our outline 
maps. ‘The fantastic shapes which certain 
portions of our revolving planets have as- 
sumed, while undergoing the conversion 
from fluid to solid matter, are interesting 
objects for observation ; and by associating 
their forms in the mind of the child with 
some object with which he is familiar, the 
impression may be rendered vivid for all 
time. 

The striking resemblance which North 
America bears to an enraged cat, Africa to 
an eagle, Italy to a boot, and Turkey in 
Europe to the well-known fowl of that name, 
is familiar to most instructors; and, acting 
upon these suggestions, the teacher may, by 
the help of his own and his pupils’ imagina- 
tion, .continue such illustrations to any 
length, the latter not unfrequently excelling 
the former in their comparisons. For ex- 
ample, once, when I was conducting such an 
exercise, in viewing the outlines of New 
Jersey from its eastern boundary, I remarked 
to my pupils that it resembled a lion in a 
crouching posture; when up went a little 
hand in a minute, and as soon as permission 
to speak was granted, a little voice said: 
‘*Why, Miss , that doesn’t look like 
a lion, it looks like a woman’s head.’’ 
When taking my stand in front of the map, 
and viewing the representation of the State 
in its vertical position, I was startled to see 
how near an approach to a perfect profile of 
the human face the course of the Delaware 
river made along its western boundary ; and, 
though a phrenologist might deplore the ab- 
sence of the organs of benevolence, venera- 
tion and self-esteem, the resemblance of the 
entire outline to a female head, neck and 
bust, was sufficiently striking to admit of no 
dispute. In the same way the State of Lou- 
isana, which to my less active imagination 
bore some resemblance to an arm-chair, was 
almost unanimously voted to look ‘‘ more 
like an engine.’’ And again, as in sundry 
other instances, I was obliged to acknowl- 
edge myself vanquished. In connection 
with the above, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning a plan which, in my own experience, 
has proven so effectual in the teaching of de- 
finitions in geography, that I prefer it to any 
others that I have tried ; and it may also be 
used with success when applied to other 
branches. With me the idea is original, 
though it may have been pursued by others, 
as the result of their own mental suggestion ; 
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and, because I have never heard any other 
name for it, I will term it teaching by anal- 
ogy and contrast. 

It consists in requiring the pupils to give, 
in their own language, so far as practicable, 
a definition of each of the natural divisions 
of land and water, political divisions, etc., 
— ideas of course gleaned from text-books— 
and then state their points of analogy and 
contrast; for instance, the difference and 
resemblance existing between an island and | 
a peninsula; an isthmus and astrait; a cape 
and a gulf or bay, etc. Though such a me- 
thod may prove laborious at first, a child 
with an ordinarily comprehensive mind will 
soon grasp the idea, and thus obtain in a 
short time a more intelligent knowledge of 
the subject than he could do through years 
of verbal memorizing. L. W. H. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLING. 





BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


O more! an, thou lovest me,’’ the chil- 

dren in our schools may well exclaim at 
most announcements of new work for the 
school-room, but hardly at this. Certainly 
they do not object to it when it is set before 
them. The scope of primary education is 
capable of immense extension, and that 
without increasing in the least the burdens 
the children have to carry. Severely as 
they are tasked already in school—over- 
tasked too often—we are confident that 
they are not accomplishing half as much as 
their children will accomplish in the same 
space of time, and the next generation will 
not have so hard a time of it either. 

One thing can safely be predicted of the 
teaching of the future, and that is, that it 
will be widely different from what is current 
now. Just how it will differ it may be im- 
possible to say, but the direction of the 
change is plain enough: the children will 
be tasked less and taught more, while in 
sense and intellect they will enjoy an amount 
of culture scarcely dreamed of by the present 
race of teachers. 

There are few who have had much to do with 
schools who have not seen pupils, well along 
in their teens, children whose education has 
‘*been neglected,’’ as the phrase runs, who, 
beginning with scarcely a knowledge of the 
alphabet, have easily acquired in two or three 
years a rank in class equal to that of ordinary 
children who have been to school all their 





lives. No miracle is performed for these 
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-.ck-learning pupils, nor by them; nor are 
they blessed with superior natural endow- 
ments. The simple secret of their success 
lies in the fact that they are ready for their 
work when they begin it. They do not 
have to wait for the slow process of mental 
growth, for the strength required to grasp 
and comprehend subjects they undertake to 
study. Almost any unspoiled boy, begin- 
ning at the age of twelve, can master by his 
fifteenth year all the lessons of the common- 
school course, even if his earlier years have 
not been turned to good advantage educa- 
tionally. Yet the same boy might be stead- 
ily overtasked to do the same work in treble 
the time at an earlier period. It is untime- 
ly work that overtaxes, work which should 
not be attempted until a later period of the 
pupil’s development. Instruction, _ like 
food, must be suited to the receiver’s power 
of assimilation, else it is useless if not in- 
jurious; and mental effort, like manual toil, 
must be adapted to the doer’s strength, or it 
is more likely to hurt than help him. 

All this is wretchedly common-place in 
theory ; but in practice it is curiously disre- 
garded, especially in the conduct of primary 
education. The early acquisition of useful 
knowledge is accounted the first object of 
education by most teachers and parents; and 
unhappily the usefulness of knowledge is 
more frequently estimated by its possible 
service to man than by its power to stimulate 
the mental appetite, and forward the mental 
development of the child. The consequence is 
that the child studies hard, retains little, and 
closes his school life impressed rather by the 
weariness of much study than by any sense 
of intellectual skill and power—glad to be 
done with the study, rather than eager to 
go on in his endeavors to get at the bottom 
of things. 

But, as we have said, there is a better 
time coming, when all this will be materially 
changed; a time when to inform a child 
will be thought less of than to form in him 
right habits of thinking, a desire to know, 
and a settled habit of pursuing knowledge 
in the right way. Then much that is now 
earnestly labored for in the schools will be 
given over as not worth the time and labor 
it costs; much of what remains will be left 
for the later years of school-life, and the 
earlier years will be given to matters more 
in harmony with the needs and desires of 
young humanity. The tendency of the best 
teaching is more and more in this direction 
—more and more toward harmonizing ele- 
mentary education with the kind of work 
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the children are by nature impelled to do, 
only substituting intelligent purpose and 
method for the happy-go-lucky irregularity 
of the young explorers’ original efforts to 
find out what sort of.a world they are living 
in.—Christian Union. 


DIAGRAMS IN GRAMMAR. 








CAN THEY BE SIMPLIFIED ? 





JOHN C. STOKES. 
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Under the word ‘‘thief’’ draw two lines as 
if giving to aprinter directions for the use of 
small capitals, and one line under the word 
‘‘said,’’ as if to indicate the use of italics. 
The simple or unmodified subject and predi- 
cate, or, if you prefer the language, the 
leading words in the subject and predicate 
are thus marked. If we adopt the oft-re- 
peated view of a certain author that ‘‘one 
word belongs to another,’’ we may teach 
that all the rest of the words of the sentence 
belong or relate directly or more remotely 
to one or the other of the two already marked 





EFORM is aword of wide significance. 

We can scarcely permit politicians to 
monopolize its use. Hence Mr. Sypher | 
and other disciples of Dr. Dick may in time | 
secure the adoption of a curriculum of studies 
in our common schools that will tend to ele- 
vate them to the college level. This may 
necessitate considerable pruning, and da- 
grams, possibly, may fall under the process. 
Nevertheless, at present I find them exten- 
sively employed by authors of works on | 
grammar, and it is for the consideration of 
such authors that I venture tu offer a few 
suggestions. 

Some of these diagrams, as those used by 
Barrett, for example, have the appearance of 
trees or plants of some genus and order to 
me unknown, with branches protruding from 
branches almost ad infinitum. Were the 
trunks thus multiplied, any caviler who | 
should insist that the simplicity of nature | 
ought to be recognized in works of art, | 
might be unanswerably referred to the ban- | 
yan tree. Other authors, indifferent alike | 
to nature and art, inclose the leading words | 
in parallelograms or other figures, with | 
which other similar figures are joined, still 
others being attached to these, additional 











Draw, therefore, a curved line from the 
first word, ‘‘the,’’ ending with an arrow- 
head at the word ‘‘thief;’’ using lines re- 
sembling those used on maps to show the 
direction of aerial and oceanic currents, etc. 
Draw a sirailar line from ‘‘finally’’ to 
§‘said.’’ Treat the words ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘ac- 
knowledge’’ in the same manner as in the 
case of ‘‘thief’’ and ‘‘said,’’ drawing two 
lines under ‘‘I’’ and one under ‘‘acknowl- 
edge,’’ with the curved lines terminating 
with arrow-heads from ‘‘the’’ to ‘‘theft’’ 
and from ‘‘theft’’ to ‘‘acknowledge.’’ The 
clause, ‘‘I acknowledge the theft,’’ should 
now be inclosed in a parallelogram or other 
neat figure, and a curved line drawn from 
the middle of the inclosing figure to the 
word ‘‘said,’’ showing the clause as the ob- 
ject of the verb named. The entire subject 
as modified is now seen to consist of the two 
words, ‘‘the thief;’’ and in the same way 
the modified predicate is seen, by our con- 
necting lines, to be ‘‘finally said, ‘I ac- 
knowledge the theft.’’’ The degree of 
curvature in the lines will depend, of course, 
on the requirements of individual cases. If 
it is desired to give greater prominence to 
the odject, in sentences containing transitive 


ones hitched on to these last and the process | verbs, as Clarke, for example, does, three 
thus continued until the entire figure bears | lines may be used under the subject, two 
; 


a resemblance to what one conceives would | under the predicate and one under the ob- 
be the appearance of the fragmentary re- | ject, in analogy with the method of desig- 
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mains of cars after a dreadful railroad col- 

lision. If a look of amazement on the part 

of the pupil sometimes accompanies the ef- | 
fort to unravel these terrible word puzzles, 
I must acknowledge a silent sympathy with 
the feelings that engender it. 

Can we not simplify these methods and 
keep sentences.intact? Permit me to refer 
to my own efforts in this direction, as such 
reference may lead, possibly, to investiga- 
tions on the part of wiser men, and elicit 
suggestions of value. 

Let us take the sentence, ‘“‘The thief 
finally said, ‘I acknowledge the theft.’’’ 





nating capitals, small capitals and italics. 
All the curved lines referred to in the sen- 
tence quoted may be drawn under the sen- 
tence ; lines being drawn above a sentence 
only in the case of connectives, to more 
readily distinguish them from words that 
perform modifying and limiting offices. 

We are sometimes struck with the admir- 
able arrangement of words in a sentence, 
and by a method of this kind, it will be 
perceived, the arrangement is in no case 
interfered with, no word being removed 
from its original and natural position in the 
sentence. In sentences of considerable 
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length I have found no difficulty in using 
diagrams of this kind in illustration of the 
logical relation of the parts. I long ago 
discovered, too, and availed myself of the 
discovery in hundreds of cases, that such 
diagrams are of very great assistance in pars- 
ing. After calling to mind the definition 
of any part of speech, a simple glance at the 
curved line will enable us to decide whether 
the word under consideration performs the 
functions ascribed to that part of speech. 

The system briefly and imperfectly 
sketched above, chiefly devised by the 
writer in the attempt to simplify and to 
avoid dislocation, is no doubt very crude 
and imperfect, but if the hints here given 
should lead abler minds to devise better 
methods than those now in use—simplify- 
ing diagrams and rendering them more in- 
telligible to the young—I shall not regret 
having called attention to the subject. 

I remember once reading in that incorri- 
gibly independent magazine, Blackwood, a 
**Remonstrance with Dickens,’’ in which 
the great novelist is advised, if he goes on 
building streets of bleak houses, to inscribe 
on his next serial, ‘*A Banter on the British 
Public.’” Were I equally presumptuous, I 
should advise the author who next tears a 
sentence to pieces and scatters its words 
promiscuously over the page, to inscribe at 
the head of the chapter the words, ‘‘Gram- 
matical Puzzles—Warranted to be More In- 
tricate than Chess.”’ 

_-- > _— 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 

HE following article is from the Phila- 
delphia Press, and is commended to us 
in a note accompanying the slip by a 
prominent friend of education and former 
high official in the administration of the 
school affairs of this State, whose initials 
will be at once recognized by hundreds of 
readers. Referring to the article, he says: 
‘* This is true, every word, and ought to be 

copied into the School Journal, 4. Cc. H.”’ 

Education is not knowledge. The most that we 
are able to get at school is the mere skeleton of 
learning. The flesh—the living body—most men 
create for themselves after they leave school, if they 
ever get to know muchat all. The very name educa- 
tion means literally but the leading into, or direc- 
tion toward knowledge, and a fair start is all that the 
best education will do for us. 

Our rural friends are given to envying the ad- 
vantages of city people in this matter of education ; 
and very often when the grosser allurements of city 
life are not sufliciently tempting to attract the better 
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class of youth from their country homes, a thirst for 
higher intelligence often supplies a motive for dis- 
satisfaction with their quiet way of getting along, 
There is no doubt but that the means of education 
are more abundant 1n populous centres; but it is no 
less a fact that true knowledge and wisdom, the re- 
sults of a good education, are seldom achieved by a 
thorough-bred city boy. Learning, as we find it in 
cities, is very much of a sham. It is pursued merely 
as a means of making one’s self agreeable in society, 
A man who can “converse on any subject” is the 
envy of his circle. Years are spent in picking up 
bits of this er pieces of that, till he who pursues this 
course shines as brass, and sometimes passes for the 
real gold; but the genuine metal is not there. 

It is a remarkable fact tha: almost all the great 
men of science were not city-born. Even in public 
life most of the distinguished either came direct from 
the farm, or in s_me way rural life entered largely 
into their early years. In the city we can gather 
from books only, We get knowledge but at second- 
hand. In the country we can deal directly with na 
ture; ana by the aid of a good education to put us 
in the right direction for learning, there is no com- 
parison with the city in the advantages which a coun- 
try life affords. 

The chief attraction of city life to the country 
youth is the supposed facility for “ getting along in 
the world.” So many have been lucky without any 
great amount of knowledge, that itis natural to sup- 
pose that what one man has done another can do, 
But luck in fortune-hunting never keeps pace with 
population. The fro ra‘a diminishes as places grow 
older, but real knowledge always tells. A thorough 
knowledge of any one subject is one of the surest 
roads to distinction; and with what distinction, if 
there be but moderate business abilities, riches gen- 
erally come. 

What a grand chance for study the winter nights 
in most farm-houses afford! Even in the suburban 
districts, where it is neither city nor farm, the long 
evenings are generally free from frivolous visitors, 
and allow of time to the young to improve them- 
selves. Hundreds of the young who now give them- 
selves to light reading of a doubtful character, or 
who spend their time in lying on the sofa, or rocking 
in an easy chair, might become as famous as Tyn- 
dal, Agassiz, or Gray, by doing no more than im- 
proving the chances which the quiet of farm life af- 
fords to study a little regularly in the leisure time as 
it comes 

Natural history especially offers a very inviting 
field. It is not now, ‘as it once was, a mere accom- 
plishment. The mere city boy, who can talk about 
what he has read in the text-books, is nothing in 
this line now, But natural history has had such a 
wonderful bearing on the world’s progress—such an 
amazing influence on the advancement of humanity 
—that the real scientist has become the pet of soci- 
ety, and receives the homage of the princes of the 
earth. And this real science is so easy to gain, It 
comes not so much of reading as of training the 
eyes to see, and the other senses to take note of the 
little things about us. Elementary books we must 
have; these let us know what of that we see is 
already known. A few standard text-books—a 
pocket lens costing perhaps fifty cents—a good com- 
mon-school education, and tolerably good powers of 
observation, are about all that is necessary to give 
one a fair scientific character. 

Many a farmer’s boy looks out upon the heavens, 
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wondering what sort of worlds are the bodies moving 
through the space above him; or thinks how pleasant 
it would be to see the strange sights he reads of in 
foreign lands. And yet about him, close under his 
eyes, are hosts of new worlds waiting especially for 
him to explore, and which he will find much more 
wonderful than anything he can find abroad. Let 
our country boys think of these things. They may 
not have the glitter and show of a city life, but they 
have the substantial elements of an education which 
is fast becoming popular; and they have what city 
boys have not—the time to intelligently pursue and 
make use of them. 





7 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


/ HE ever-interesting subject of the in- 

struction of the deaf and dumb re- 
ceives a remarkable illustration in facts 
communicated in a letter from Christiana, 


Norway. We take the following from a | 


recent issue of the PAi/adelphia Ledger : 


Two students of the Institute for the Deaf in that 
lace have been admitted with high honor to the 
oyal Frederick’s University. The examination in- 
cludes exercises in the native language, and no small 
knowledge of German, French, Latin, Greek, arith- 
metic, geometry and history. The candidates read 
from the motion of the examiner's lips the questions 
put to them, and gave clear and intelligible answers, 
not by signs, but with their own voices. The plan 
of the Christiana Institute is to use some expressive 
signs, but no finger alphabet, and to teach the pupils 
to articulate sounds, and to read from the lips of 
those who address them, 

It is very rarely that the imparting a classical edu- 
cation to the deat and dumb is attempted. Ordina- 
rily the students require only such instruction as may 
be practically useful to them in supporting themselves. 
The two young men referred to are in a condition of 
life in which they will probably not be required to 
earn their living; or if they should, may do it as 
teachers. It is proper to say that, if the writer of 
the letter may be credited, these young men did not 
merely pass a good examination “ considering their 
misfortune,” but that their proficiency would have 
done credit to persons possessed of all their natural 
senses. 

The mode of instruction pursued is to teach the 
pupil to observe the motion of the lips used in mak- 
ing a single simple sound—and one sound at a time, 
commencing with the motion of the lips for the 
sound of letter A, When the sound can be per- 
fectly brought out, and the position of the lips, 
tongue, &c., is well uncerstood another vowel sound 
is taken, Simultaneously with this exercise the pu- 
pil is taught to write and read the letter, or combina. 
tion of letters, the sound of which he has acquired. 
Common and familiar objects are constantly learned 
by their names ; and trades for men and occupations 
for women are taught according to the taste and in- 
clinations of the pupils. 

It is commonly observed that persons who have 
had the misfortune to become deaf can still converse 
with their friends and intimates by watching their 
lips and the expression of their features; a distinct 
and measured, but not loud,tone of voice being em- 
ployed. But in Christiana, an old lady of sixty has 
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improved on this. She was not born deaf, but had 
become so. Putting herself under the tuition of the 
Institute, so far as she required it, she set about 
learning to “ read the lips,” After three months’ 
practice and tuition she became able to follow the 
clergyman in church, distinguish the words and take 
the meaning of the sermon, “which,” the writer 
naively remarks, “ according to the usual custom in 
Norway, lasts about an hour.” Of course such 
things as these can only be accomplished by the ex- 
ercise of a strong will and unwearied patience. And 
the deaf, or partially deaf, of whom there are a great 
many in every community, should divest themselves 
of any feeling of self-imposed annoyance on account 
of their infirmity. They may rest assured that not 
only their friends, but all persons who have any claim 
to a courteous character, class them among persons 
entitled—not to pity—but to respectful consideration 
and attention. If this assurance could be cultivated 
among those who have had their hearing impaired, 


| the very confidence would go a great way in improv- 


ing their readiness to catch what is spoken. Indeed, 
where a deaf man is perfectly at home his deafness 
often seems to be forgotten, both by himself and 
those with whom he is conversing. 


—————______ 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE following list of questions in the 
several branches named, omitting the 
list in Algebra and the French language, 
was assigned to the Senior Class of the West 
Chester High School prior to graduation, 
June, 1872. 
ARITHMETIC, 

1. A man sold his farm for $2,500, payable in one 
year. At the end of six months he received $1,600. 
What was due him at the end of the year, money 
being worth 6 per cent. ? 

2. A pileof wood is 4 ft. wide and 5 ft. 4 in, 
high. How long must it be to contain 10 cords ? 

3- How much money that is 6 per cent. below par, 
will pay a debt of $560? 

4. The difference of time between New York and 
Cincinnati is 41 min, 22 sec. Required, the differ- 
ence of longitude? 

5. 145 men can build a wall 16 ft. high and 8o ft. 
long in 8 days, in how many days will 68 men build 
a wall 240 ft. long and 14 ft, high ? 

6. What is the entire surface of a cube whose cubi- 
cal contents are 91,126 feet? 

7. For what sum shall I present a note at the bank 
on go days to receive $450 ? 

8. Numeration—How many methods? 
tinguished ? 

Notation —Name and describe methods ? 

Define Minuend, Factor, Multiple? 

g. Upon what system is U. S. currency founded? 

What is its unit ? 

Make outa bill of the following items: In Pitts- 
burgh were sold December 6, 1865, by Charles Smith 
to Mrs. Ann Williams, 2 doz. silver tableforks at 
$42.50 per doz.; 1 doz. silver tablespoons at $33 
per doz.; 1% doz. silver teaspoons at $18,50 per 
doz,; 1 gold guard chain at $135. 

10. What is a prime number ? What isa composite 
number? What is the greatest common divisor? 
Find the greatest common divisor of 7-12, 14-16, 
21-20, 35-24? 


How dis- 
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11. If the Atlantic is 3,000 miles wide, how many 
feet is it? 

12. In 120 Ibs, Avoirdupois, how many lbs, Troy? 

13. A, Band C can doa piece of work in 24 days, 
A and B in 36 days, and A and Cin 48 days; in how 
many days can eacu do it ? 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Prove that a triangular prism may be divided 
into three equal triangular pyramids. 

2. Define Cylinder, Sphere, Pyramid, Chord, Pro- 
portion, Axiom, Rectangle, Scalene Triangle, Angle, 
Scholinm, 

3. Prove that if two triangles have two sides of the 
one equal to two sides of the other, each toeach and 
the included angles unequal, the third side will be 
greater in the triangle having the greater included 
angle. 

4. (1) What is the relation of the surface of a 
sphere to the convex surface of the circumscribed 
cylinder? (2) What does the volume of a sphere 
equal? (3) How do you find the area of a triangle ? 
(4) Whatis the value of the sum of the angles in 
every triangle 2 , 

5. Name the conditions in which angles are equal. 
Name the conditions in which triangles are equal. 

6. Find the value of each angle in an equiangular 
hexagon, 

7. A farmer has a field in the form of a trapezoid ; 
the two parallel sides are 40 and 60 rods, and the 
distance between them 32 rods. Required its area, 

8. A ladder 65 feet long is placed against a house, 
so that its foot is 25 feet from the house; how high 
does it reach? 

g. Prove that if two proportions have a couplet in 
each the same, the others will form a proportion. 

10, Prove that an angle formed by two chords 
which intersect is measured by half the snm of the 
included arcs. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

1. Latitude and Longitude. Define them. How 
arethey measured? The greatest possible number 
of degrees in each? How many degrees of longi- 
tude correspond to one hour of time, and why so? 
Give in degeees the distance from the Equator to 
either of the Tropics, and from the Poles to the Polar 
Cireles. 

2. North America, Name the highest mountains ; 
the five largest indentations in the coast line; the 
seven largest rivers, the six largest lakes. 

3. Pennsyloania. In what products and manufac- 
tures is it peculiarly rich? What are the outlets for 
its commerce by water? Name and location of the 
capital? Of the largest city? What historical asso- 
ciations about the latter? Give such information 
about it in respect to population, business, public 
buildings, &c., as a stranger would desire to get. 

4. Name the Territories of the United States. 
Locate Java, Mauna Loa, St. Helena, Victoria, 
Madagascar, and mention one fact of interest in re- 
gard to any three of them. 

. Hurope. Uow is it separated from Asia and 
Africa? Name its five principal inland seas. What 
countries of Europe are governed by an absolute 
monarchy ? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. Apparatus of circulation. Describe the heart. 
What is the “pulse?” Number of pulsations per 
minute in health. Means of arresting hemorrhage 
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of severed arteries. Four conditions which favor 
the free supply of blood 

2, Respiration.—Nature of the lungs. How are 
the wasted particles of the body disposed of ? What 
is coughing? How do the muscles assist in respira- 
tion? Cause of drowning. Quantity of air spoiled 
each minute, Evils of inadequate ventilation. 

3. Digestion.—Describe the process. Teeth of 
different animals. Compare digestive machinery of 
man with that of other animals, Manner in which 
food should be taken. 

4. Describethe brain. When does it require rest? 
Connection of the mind with the body. Uses of 
nerves. Which organ has the greatest supply? 

5. Number of the bonesin the human body. How 
divided for convenience in designating them? Name 
the principal ones in each division. Structure of the 
eye, Describe the iris. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Name the mechanical powers. State the ad- 
vantage of machinery. 

2. Spectrum analysis. Heat and actinic rays, 
Conjugate foci. Frauenhoffer’s lines. 

3. Define science, physics, molecular forces, imbi- 
bition, Example of imbibition. 

4. Name the sources of electricity, Explain mag- 
netism by induction, Voltaic pile. 

5. State the principle of the atmospheric inkstand, 
balloon, siphon, thermometer, Uses of the baro- 
meter. 

6. Why does not the leaning tower of Pisa fall? 
Give an example of cohesion, adhesion and capil- 
larity. 

7. Decomposition of light, Velocity of sound in 
air at 32° Fahrenheit, Velocity of sound in water, 
How does its velocity in solids compare with velo- 
city in air? 

8 Give one theory of heat. One theory of elec- 
tricity. 

g. Give the laws of reflection of light, Prove the 
pressure of the atmosphere with the Magdeburg 
hemisperes, State the amount of pressure. 

10. Name the sources of heat. Sources of cold. 
Example of cold by heat becoming latent. 


ASTRONOMY, 


1. What are the axis and poles of the heavens ? 
State Kepler’s Laws. 

2, Distinction between inferior and superior plan- 
ets, and name each, What is the dine of the apstdes ? 

3. Parallax—Define. Effect of distance. Varia- 
tions. Illustrate by diagram. Its valuein astronom- 
ical calculations. What is the amount of solar par- 
allax ? 

4. Compare the sidereal and solar days. * Fast 
and slow of the clock,” What causes day and 
night? Variations in length, how occasioned ? 

5. Gregorian Rule—Old and New Style. 

6. Give some account of the discovery of Nep- 
tune, 

7. Define conjunction, transits, occultation, lati- 
tude and refraction, 

8. Upon what are the present views regarding the 
constitution of the sun based? Period of its rota- 
tion, and how ascertained ? 

g. Comets and meteors—their nature—the most 
noted—orbits. 

10. Theoretic structure of the universe and the 
astronomical relations to it of our own solar system, 
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HISTORY, 


1, Name the sources of history. 

2. For what are Aix-la-Chapelle, Runnymede, 
Marathon, Thermopylz and Waterloo remembered ? 

3. Haroun al Raschid, Oliver Cromwell, Henry 
VIII., Hannibal and Thomas A, Becket. 

4. Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day. 

5. Causes that led to the American Revolution, 
and to Southern Secession. 

6. Name the four great empires of antiquity. 

7. Date of the Reign of Terror. 

8. Describe the Feudal System. 

9. What were the Crusades? Who preached the 
first Crusade, and when? What was his character? 

10. What were the Punic Wars ? 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

1. Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun 
in the possessive case, a pronominal adjective, and a 
verb in the Subjunctive torm of the Potential mode, 

Write a sentence containing an abstract noun, 


and impersonal verb. 

2. “ We sat upon a mossy bank, beneath an aged 
pine, among whose branches the south wind made 
pleasant music, while below us, at a little distance, 
the waters of a tiny brook sang merrily as they 
danced swiftly down the slope, soon to be lost in 
the flood of the mighty river.” 

Name the prepositions and adverbs, 

3. Give asynopsis of the verbs /ie and Amow in 
the first person singular, Indicative and Potential 
mode, active and passive, 

4. Punctuate the following: 

Polonius do you know me my lord 

Hamlet excellent well you are a fishmonger 

Pol not I my lord 

Ham then I would you were so honest a man 

Pol honest my lord 

Ham ay sir to be honest as this world goes 

is to be one man picked out of ten thousand 

Pol that s very true my lord 

Ham have you a daughter 

Pol I have my lord | 
Correct the following : 

“ A featherless biped’’ was Plato’s definition of a man. 

To profess to be sincere, and at the same time acting dif- 

ferently, is the mark of « degraded mind. 

3- How freshly the lawn looks after the rain ! 

4. This is one of those matters which is usually neglected. 

5. I had rather not accept the appointmenton these terms. 

6. Mr, Greeley denied thes he had ever used profane lan- 
guage in an interview which a newspaper reporter had 
put in his mouth. 

7. Dr. Hali will deliver a lecture on the importance of tak- 
ing exercise before breakfast at three o’ clock in the after- 
noon 

8. Every passenger is obliged to show their ticket before 
entering the car. 

g- Wanted, a room for a single gentleman, twelve feet long 
and six feet wide. 
to, She lived a life of virtue, and died of cholera morbus, 

caused by eating green fruit, in the full hope of a bles- 
sed immortality. at the age of twenty-one. Reader, 
go thou and do likewise. 

6. Name five of the principal figures of Rhetoric 

P P 8 

and give an example of each. 

7. Second stanza of Star-Spangled Banner, write 
in Pree order. 

. Write asentence containing the underscored 
words, used in a different sense, or as a different part 
of speech from the one in the poem. 

g. Analyze the first sentence of “‘ Bingen on the 
Rhine.” 

10. Parse dying, lack, woman's, away, what. 


5- 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
’ 1, Name three works of Scott,Shakespeare, Chau- 
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2. Giye a condensed sketch of Hudibras, Fairy 
Queen, and the Canterbury Tales, 

3. Give the origin and trace the growth of the 
Drama to its present form. 

4. Name one work of Hume, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Pope, Hugh Miller, Charlotte Bronte, Charles 
!.amb, Gibbon, Halleck, Swift and John Locke. 

5. Character of De Quincey and his chief work. 
6. Name ten female writers in England. 
7. State the Periods of English Literature. 
five writers in each. 

8. Tatler, Spectator and Guardian, 
tory. 

9. Name the author of Culprit Fay, Sleepy Hollow, 
Evangeline, Marble Faun, Last of the Mohicans, 
Salmagundi. 
10. Bacon. 


Name 


Their his- 


Life, Philosophy and Works, 





LATIN LANGUAGE—VIRGIL. 


1. Translate—Book III, 192—202 lines. 
2 Give the principal parts of all the verbs contain- 
ed in the above passage. 
3. Translate—Book V., 45—50 lines, 
4. Parse genus, exactis, fallor, di, ossa. 
5. Book VI., 351—358 lines—Translate. 
6. Scan the first four lines of the passage, marking 
the quantity of each foot. 

7. Decline maria, Compare summa, 
noctes, lumine. 


Parse armis, 


REPLY TO J. M. PRYOR’S CRITICISM. 





BY E, SCHNEIDER, A. M, 





HAVE a few words to say in reply to Mr. Pry- 
or’s criticism on my articles on the subject of 
Polygons, and I must say, very frankly, that there is 
no evidence in the criticism of his being equal to the 
task he has undertaken. This incompetency results 
both from a lack of mathematical knowledge as well 
as of a proper and candid disposition in’ entering 
upon the investigation of the subjects I have discussed 
in my articles. 

I will notice only a few of his objections. He says 
that it is only an “assumption that the length of a 
side of any polygon, multiplied by half the number 
expressing the number of sides of the polygon, will 
give the area of a similar figure having double the 
number of sides.”” This sentence gives evidence of 
Mr. Pryor’s limited knowledge of plane geometry; it 
manifests, also, considerable self-assurance, I am 
charged, in this sentence, with the grave offence of 
attempting to impose upon the credulous reader, asa 
mathematical truth, what is really a falsehood. If a 
man cannot comprehend a mathematical truth, ¢here- 
fore it is an assumption, This is logic, indeed! 
Such an argument cannot, I suppose, be called a re- 
ductio ad absurdum. But if old Dr, Whately would 
permit me to use a new term, I would call it a reduc- 
tio absurdus. The truth of what he calls an assump- 
tion is exceedingly simple, and only a very limited 
knowledge of plane geometry is sufficient to enablea 
man to comprehend it. But 4e says that there is no 
other evidence of its truth than my “say so,” 

I will demonstrate this proposition, though being 
a self-evident truth. And I cah assure the reader 
that it is extremely humiliating to be obliged to make 
a demonstration to a man of Mr. Pryor’s pretensions, 





cer, Byron and Milton, 


as if toa school-boy, of a truth so simple as is that 
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which he calls an assumption. I would remark, be- 
fore proceeding to this demonstration, that I ad- 
dressed myself to teachers and scholars when I wrote 
my articles, and not to school-boys, It was there- 
fore not necessary to do anything more than make a 
statement of the results I reached. A man of ordi- 
nary mathematical knowledge can reach these same 
results, when once stated, without being obliged to 
complain that “ not a hint” was given “as to how” 
my results were obtained. Mr. Pryor, in the very 
outset of his criticism, says that he “took up” my 
articles, for the purpose of seeing whether my 
“‘theory,’’ as he misnames the facts developed, could 
stand the test of a mathematical demonstration; and 
yet he makes no attempt to subject my conclusions 
to such a demonstration. All his remarks are vague, 
and have neither aim nor point. 

I will now make a demonstration for Mr. Pryor’s 
special benefit. Inscribe a square in a circle. From 
the centre of the circle draw two radii, one to the 
extremities of one side of this inscribed square, and 
the other through the middle of this side. Join the 
extremity of these two radii by a straight line, and 
there will be formed one of the eight equal isosceles 
triangles which compose an octagon ‘This isosceles 
triangle consists of two radii of the circle and of one 
side of the octagon. Let that radius which crosses 
the middle of the side of the inscribed square be the 
base of this triangle. Then will one-half of the side 
of the square be the perpendicular of this triangle, 

or the radius which is taken as the base of this tri- 
angle, and which crosses the middle of the side of the 
square, crosses this side at right angles. The length 
of one side of a square inscribed in a circle is ,/2. 
Therefore the perpendicular of each of the equal 
isosceles triangles, which compose the octagon, ar: 
each equal to %,/2. The base of each of these tri- 
angles, being a radius, is equaltounity. Now, since 
the area of a triangle equals the product of its base 
multiplied by half its perpendicular, the area of each 
of these triangles is 1 multiplied by 4% ./2=% 4/2. 
The number of such triangles in the octagon being 8, 
the area of the octagon is $ multiplied by %./2= 
2)/2=2.8284271+4-. That is, multiply ,/2, one side of 
the square, by 2, a number expressing half the number 
of the sides of the square, and we get 2,/2, the area 
of an octagon, a polygon of twice as many sides as 
bound the square. 

Multiply ,/2—,/2, one side of an octagon, by 4, 
a number expressing hali the number of the sides of 
an octagon, and we get 4/27 2=3-0014074 +, 
the area of a polygon of 16 sides, or of twice as many 
sides as bound the octagon. Multiply 4/3, one side of 
an inscribed triangle, by 1%, and we get 14/3= 
2.59807621-+-, the area of ahexagon. Multiply 1, the 
length of one side of a hexagon, by 3, and we 
get 3.000000, the area of dodecagon. Multiply 


JS2—~/3; the length of one side of a dodecagon, by 


6, and we get 6,/2—,/3=}3.1058286+., the area of 
a polygon of 24 sides. Multiply .415823381635+-, 
one side of a polygon of 15 sides, by 74, and we get 
3.118675 36226+, the area of a polygon of 30 sides. 
Multiply .0000000023406689 2682+, the length of one 
side of a polygon of 2684354560 sides, by 1342177280 
or by 5 multiplied by 2%, and we get 3 14159265358- 
97+, the area of a polygon of 5368709120 sides. 
Draw two radii, one to the extremity and the other 
through the middle of a side of any polygon, as has 
been directed above in regard to the side of a square, 
and it will be found that 4 of the length of one side 
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double the number of sides. But if we multiply ¥ 
of any given number by a number twice as large as 
the given number, we get a product just one-half as 
large as the given number. Therefore, multiply the 
length of one side of any polygon by a number half 
as large as the number expressing the number of sides 
of this given polygon, and we get the area of a poly- 
gon of twice as many sides. 

Mr. Pryor says that if what he calls an assumption 
were true, my “ results would be decisive and highly 
creditable to my mathematical acumen.” I have 
proved beyond any doubt, that this “result” 
zs both decisive and true; but I must however, de- 
cline the compliment, given by Mr. Pryor, of posses- 
sing mathematical acumen, if earned at so cheap arate 
as offered here. But what must I think of the “ acu- 
men” of a critic, who could not comprehend one of 
the simplest truths of plane geometry ? 

Mr. Pryor says further: ‘ Admitting, however, his 
premises to be correct, it will readily be conceded that 
he has greatly simplified a very abstruse problem, and 
obtained by a new process a result much more satisfac- 
tory than by the old and laborious method of bisec- 
tion and approximation.”’ If Mr. Pryor had confined 
himself to examining the value of my vesu/ts, he 
would have done much better than by attempting to 
create doubts in regard to my conclusions, simply be- 
cause he could not comprehend them. It is mot 
“contrary to our uniform practice in mathematics to 
accept anything upon authority.”’ If a mathematician 
announces that he has reached a new result I receive 
it upon his authority as true, even if I cannot demon- 
strate the truth myself, 

I submitted my articles to the consideration of° 
mathematicians for the purpose of having their opin- 
ion as to the actual value of my results, and their 
reasons for whatever opinions they might entertain 
in regard to these results... The results themselves 
arestrue, and hence there is no need of criticism in, 
regard to this point. My results are truths, estab- 
lished as such, and they cannot be contradicted. 
Mr. Pryor might as well attempt to seize the sun- 
beams and hurl them back upon the source whence 
they came, or try to change the colors of the rainbow, 
as to think of disputing the truth of facts in nature. 

Mr. Pryor’s loose way of thinking appears also in 
his article on gravity. He says, “if we multiply the 
mean equatorial diameter of the earth, by 3.1416, the- 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, 
when the diameter is. unity, and divide the product, 
etc.” If 3.1416 be “ the ratio of the circumference of 
a circle to its diameter, when the diameter is unity,’” 
pray, what is this ratio when the diameter is. 2 or ten 
times 2 2 

1 do not presume to think that Mr. Pryor wishes. 
to say that circles differ in their nature according to. 
their difference in. size; but I do think he must dis- 
cipline his mind a little more before he. can be a re- 
liable critic when, he writes about mathematics. 

Lf what I have presented be worthy of further in- 
vestigation, and} the results already obtained have 
any real value, let others work at the: same subject. 
The world of nature and of nature’s.lews is for all, 


' One man can make but few discoveries in science, 


This is ordered very wisely so. Man is a feeble and 
frail being. If the curtain, which veils from our 
view the vast unknown, were suddenly lifted, so that 
a person could behold, at one glance, the beauty, the 
sublimity and the greatness of all of God’s laws and 
attributes. he would be so overwhelmed at the sight 
that, under the influence of the excitement which 
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of any given polygon will always express the area of , 
one of the equal isosceles triangles of a polygon of 
such a vision would produce on his mind and feel- 
ings, he would either perish or lose his reason, If 
Newton, though a man of great and cool patience, 
and also of giant intellect, was so greatly overpowered 
that his whole nervous system trembled as if moved 
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by a powerful magnetic current, just at the moment 





| he perceived his long-sought result, at which he had 


labored nearly twenty years, was reached, how can 
men of only ordinary powers expect to be permitted 
to obtain, alone and unaided, results of even infinitely 
less value than are those of the great law of univer- 
sal gravity ? 
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J. P, WICKERSHAM. 





E publish in its proper place in this 

number an earnest reply to the) 

article of Rev. C. Cornforth on Compulsory | 

Education. The paper is by W. J. Milli-| 

ken, Esq., formerly county superintendent | 
of McKean county. Read all sides. 


S. A. Espy, the author of the paper on | 
** Successful Teaching and its Results,’’ is | 
one of the most successful teachers in south- 
western Pennsylvania. 


Pror. STEADMAN, Principal of Carrier 
Seminary, proves himself a strong advocate 
of ‘ Practical Knowledge.”’ 

Tue officers of the National Teachers’ 
Association give notice that— 

The thirteenth annual meeting will be held in El- 


mira, New York, om the Sth, 6th and 7th days of | 


August, 1873. Free return tickets are already pro- 
mised on the New York and Erie and the other 
railroads centering in Elmira. A cordial invitation 
to hold the meeting in that city has been received, 
signed by the mayor and aldermen, and sixty-tive 
prominent citizens, including judges, editors, presi 
dents of banks, clergymen, lawyers and the officers 
of Elmira College. A warmer welcome was never 
,Promised to the association. No effort will be spared 
to render this meeting interesting and profitable | 
A large attendance is anticipated. Details as to ho- 
tel and railroad facilities, topics and lectures will be 
seasonably given. 


Tue Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts provides that— 

No person shall have the right to vote, or be eligi- 
ble to office under the Constitution of this Common- 
wealth, who shall not be able to read the Constitu- 
tion in the English language, and write his name; 

ided, however, that the provisions of this 
amendment shall not apply to any person prevented 


| quirements, 
| right to vote, nor to any persons who shall be sixty 


| sion 


| have two or more weaker ones. 


, by physical disability from complying with its re- 
nor to any person who now has the 


years of age or upward at the time this amendment 
shall take effect. 

How would it do to incorporate a provi- 
of this kind in the Constitution of 


Pennsylvania? If thought advisable, it 


| might be arranged for it to go into effect, 
| say in five years after the date of its adop- 


tion. 


Tue ‘‘ Illinois Teacher’’ and the ‘* Chi- 
cago School-master’’ have become one, and 
the consolidated journal will hereafter be 
| known by the name of the “ Illinois School- 
master.’’ In forming a similar union in our 
own State some time ago, we said, that it isjbet- 


| ter for the school interests of theS tateand for 


the profession of teaching to have one strong 
magazine devoted to their advocacy than to 
This doc- 
trine, we think, will be exemplified by the 
union of the Illinois journals. The first 
number of the consolidated magazine comes 
to us printed on good paper, with a neat 
cover, and filled with good, live matter. If 
| the standard of this number be maintained, 


_as we doubt not it will be, the magazine will 
take rank among the very best publications 
of the kind in the country. 


—_—— 


SoME pretty severe laws in relation to the 
employment of minors in factories and 
mines, will be found quoted in the Official 
Department of this number of the JouRNAL. 
They seem to have been so generally neg 
lected as to have been almost forgotten. Let 
those whose dutyfit is, see toit now that they 
are enforced. A judicious law covering the 
whole subject of the employment and educa- 
tion of minors is very much needed. 

In the Universal German Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which met at Hamburg in May last, 
Dr. Lange, an eminent German educator, 
advocated the adoption by the Empire of 
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Germany of a school system similar to that 
of the United States of America, alleging 
that in its characteristic features, and the 
high results attained it was superior to any 
other. Dr. Lange seems to differ from 
some American educators who are continu- 
ally pointing to the system of Germany asa 
model. 





THE Supreme Court of New York has just 
decided that the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States does not 
prohibit boards of education from establish- 
ing separate schools for colored youth. The 
Supreme Court of Ohio had previously given a 
decision tothe same effect. In this State it has 
been held all along that separate schools for 
colored children, when twenty or more of 
them can be conveniently brought together, 
are legal ; but that they must furnish in all 
respects equal school advantages. 


WE clip the following from Scribner : 

If a pedagogic Newton were to construct a philo- 
sophy of education, the fundamental proposition, we 
fancy, would run somewhat in this wise : 

The educational gravity of matter—measured by 
the mental action it excites—varies directly as the 
amount of curiosity it awakens, and inversely as its 
distance from the thinking centre. 

oyous activity of sense and intellect is the truest 
evidence and most significant attendant of healthy ju- 
venile culture, and whatever means of experience or 
information most excites such activity is best for the 
development of mind, In considering what know- 
edge is most worth at the outset of education, it is 
therefore necessary to take up a position quite the 
reverse of that chosen by Herbert Spencer in his able 
and admirable essay on this subject, since knowledge 
having no measureable value in itself—knowledge 
worth nothing as knowledge—may be of immeasurable 
value in early culture because it appeals directly and 
closely to the child’s instinct of curiosity, and by 
evoking germinal thinking sets the] mind growing as 
sunshine does the germof a plant. The kitten on 
the hearth, the weed that springs by the door-stone— 
anything in the little world that hedges him round 
about—is more serviceable for the child’s instruction 
and culture, if rightly used, and more worthy of his 
study than the most important matter over the fence 
and without the sphere of his mental attraction, 
These are to him what the collections of the museum, 
the laboratory, the library—all the machinery of 
higher culture—are to the maturer disciple of learning. 
And it is the first business of the educator to take up 
the child’s development, at whatever stage it may have 
reached, and carry it on by these simple and homely 
means precisely as the advanced science instructor 
leads his followers along the paths of investigation. 
In this work method is everything. Right thinking 
is learned by thinking aright, and in no other way ; 
and right teaching has right teaching always in view 
as the first and highest object to be secured. Loose, 
timid, dishonest thinking is too often the result of 
much teaching ; it is never the result of genuine in- 
struction—which is little else than proper guidance 
in the conscientious pursuit of what is true by personal 
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investigation ; a sort of scientific work, we may add, 
which the child is capable of doing in his sphere as 
thoroughly well as a Tyndall or a Huxley in his. 
One of the most hopeful characteristics of modern 
primary teaching of the better sort is the increasing 
recognition of these fundamental truths ; a tendency to 
exalt right habits of learning above recitable results, 
and a disposition to estimate the value of educational 
matter by its nearness to the centre of the child-world 
thought and experience, and its fitness to stimulate 
and satisfy the instincts and appetites of childhood, 
rather than by its usefulness to grown-up people. 
Primary instruction is consequently becoming more 
and more attractive to children; in other words, more 
and more in harmony with their condition and needs. 


> 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 





Messrs. Cook, Son & Jenkins have pro- 
jected for teachers and others of similar tastes 
a trip to Europe during the coming summer 
vacation. ‘The ship containing the party 
will leave New York on Saturday, June 28th, 
and land at Glasgow about July gth. Ar- 
rangements will be made to accommodate on 
the vessel and throughout the trip one hun- 
dred and fifty persons. These will be divid 
ed into sections, and a conductor will ac 
company each section. All fares on ships, 
steamboats, railroads, etc., and all hotel 
bills and servant fees will be paid by the 
company who have had considerable expe- 
rience in the business. The traveler will 
have no trouble with tickets, bills, passports, 
etc. The cost of the entire excursion will 
be $400 in gold. Beyond this sum little 
money will be needed except for making 
purchases or for purely personal expenses. 

Several routes will be open to the excur- 
sionists after landing at Glasgow, but the 
following programme is proposed : 

The route will be by steamer to-Glasgow ; thenc® 
to Edinburgh, passing through Loch Katrine, Loch 
Lomond, The Trossachs, and stopping to view the 
famous castle at Sterling ; from Edinburgh to Mel- 
rose, to see the Ruined Abbey, and to Abbotsford, 
the home of Sir Walter Scott; then to London, 
stopping for a day at Alton Towers, the property and 
residence of the Earl of Shrewsbury, the handsomest 
baronial hall in England, with the finest gardens in 
Europe ; from London to Cambridge, to see the fa- 
mous University ; then over the German Ocean and 
up the river Scheldt to Antwerp, and by rail to Brus 
sels and Cologne; from Cologne we go by rail up 
the Rhine to Bonn, where an opportunity will be had 
to see its famous schools, after which we will take 
the steamer on the river to Bingen or Mayence, then 
via Darmstadt, Aschaffenburg and Wurzburg to Mu- 
nich, the capital of Bavaria; then to Vienna via Salz- 
burg and Linz. After spending sufficient time to 
see the Great Exposition, our return will be com- 
menced to Munich via Passau and Regensburg; 
then to Augsburg, Lindau, and over the Lake of 
Constance to Romanshorn, and rail to Winterthur, 
Schaffhausen, Zurich, Zug and Lucerne; then by 
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steamer on Lake -f Four Cantons to Alpnach, where 
we take the Diligences of the Federal Post over the 
Brunig to Brientz; then across the lake Giesbach, | 
where the wonderful illuminated waterfall is to be 
seen. Next morning we go to the Interlaken for a 
look at the “ Youngfrau,”’ and go to Berne, by lake 
and rail, to sleep; then to Lausanne and Geneva; 
from Geneva to Paris via Dijon, and Fontainbleau ; 
then back London by Rouen, Dieppe and New Ha- 
ven; from London to Glasgow, where the steamer 
will be taken for New York on Wednesday, August 
20th; due in New York August 31st. Thus furnish- 
ing one of the grandest excursions ever planned, em- 
bracing nearly ail places of interest in Continental 
Europe as well as Great Britain. 

How many Pennsylvania teachers can af- 
ford the time and the money necessary to 
take this trip? We wish all could do so; 
and, if we were a Girard or an Astor, or 
if we had the hundredth part of as much 
money as either, we know several hard- 
wotked teachers who should take places 
among the hundred and fifty. 











— —__ « ——__-—-_- —- 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
noticed in the February number 


EK 
W the passage of a resolution at the 


institute of Schuylkill county looking to- 
ward the establishment of public libraries 
by means of a tax voluntarily levied by | 
school boards. County Superintendent | 
Newlin, in the county papers, thus argues | 
in favor of such libraries: 

In recommending this as the next advancing step 
m our educational progress, we do it, recognizing 
the public school library as the complement of the 
public schools. We are all busy devising means by 
which the money raised for educational purposes can 
be best appropriated to accomplish the greatest good. 
When we have brought our schools to the highest 
degree of perfection possible we have not done our 
whole duty to.the rising generation, After the 
school-house has closed its doors upon our youth, we 
should furnish them with material, now that the pub- 
lic schools have taught them how tw use it, in the 
shape of readable books, to be worked up for the 
nourishment, development and adornment of the 
mind, How many of the young men and women 
of our country, after they have acquired a taste for 
study and literary culture, have the means to get the 
books necessary for further self improvement? I 
venture the assertion, not more than ome in fwenty. 
Now, surely, our excellent public schools, of which 
we so justly pride ourselves, are not complete until we 
can use some of the funds collected for public education 
toward carrying on this self-cultivation after the 
public school has finished its work. If we can tax 
the rich to assist in educating the poor, why can we 
not use the same power to furnish facilities and 
means to bring within reach of all, even of the poor- 
est child of the miner and laborer, the fountains of 
knowledge, that all may come and drink of the 
waters of intellectual life “ without money and with- 
out price”? Weall know thatall the boys and girls of 
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our county cannot become learned men and women, 
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but through the public school library they may be- 
come well-informed, if the public will thus afford 
them the opportunity. Whatever we can do to pro- 
mote prosperity and happiness in a community adds 
to its material wealth, and no one thing more than 
another can accomplish this so effectually as provid- 
ing useful and entertaining employment for the un- 
occupied time of the working classes of both sexes. 
This would be one of the most powerful antidotes 
for the bane of bar-rooms, gambling saloons and 
every other allurement to vice and immorality. To 
these the free access to an ample library would fur- 
nish the best of counter charms. 

The expense necessary for starting a public school 
library, when raised by taxation, would not be felt 
by the humblest community, and an annual taxation 
of half a mill would suffice to furnish it with 
many of the new books worth reading. I am fully 
convinced that no appropriation of the public money 
could be better expended for the best interests of so- 
ciety, morally and intellectually, because not only the 
boys and girls attending the public schools, and the 
young men and women who have passed through 
them, but the fathers and mothers—the tax-payers— 
can just as freely partake of the same intellectual 
feast, and make it the only tax from which they 
themselves receive any direct benefit. Thus, while 
the public school will be teaching the young citizens 
to read, the public school library will be furnishing 
mental food for all ages, classes and conditions. Let 
us try it. We will not make it compulsory, merely 
optional; then the boroughs of Pottsville, Ashland, 
Mahanoy City and Cressona, where, through the lib- 
erality of some of their public-spirited citizens, pub- 
lic school libraries, numbering between one and 
three hundred volumes, have been started, and have 
about reached their maximum, can make annual ad- 
ditions to them, and thus enlarge their usefulness 
and proportionately increase the interest of the com- 
munity in the common schools. 


7 
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KINDERGARTEN 
BOSTON. 





IN 


THE PUBLIC 





Here is a charming account from the Bos- 
ton Zraveller of the manner in which the 
Public Kindergarten in that city is con- 
ducted : 

Twenty lovely little children were playing in a ring 
play; one little tot was pussy, another a mouse; and 
after singing together a pretty couplet or two, the 
chase began. Some of children who took turns in 
the running were more agile than others, and one 
little tellow had the wit to turn and meet the mouse 
who was running round and round outside the ring, 
when he found he was a little too far behind her to 
make it probable he ever should catch her. It was 
the occasion of some pretty little stories about mice, 
which were told after they al] returned to their seats 
to rest, and while they were taking their turns in a 
very orderly manner in taking a drink of water for 
refreshment. The play showed by the discipline 
attending it, that the children were well in hand b 
the teacher, whose very sweet voice was alone enou 
to diffuse harmony among them. It was the day for 
moulding in clay, and they were all eager for the les- 
son ; but by accident the register had been left open 
all night, so that the clay was too dry; and the ex- 
planation of the fact was accepted very pleasantly, 
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and a block lesson substituted. The personnel of the 
school is also somewhat different from that of former 
years, and this is due to the correct views of the 
teacher, who did not think it right to make a public 
school what is conventionally called select, She went 
into the neighborhood herself, and induced the artisans 
and trades-people to send their children. A prettier 
set, or one more easily manage, dcould hardly be 
found; and the moral and social training of the kin- 
dergarten is eminently conducive to refinement and 
seli-government. These children have one advantage 
over those of a wealthier class, that their ante-school 
education has not been given by nursery-maids, but by 
mothers. 

During the short stay I made in the school the 
children learned the meaning of some expressions 
used in building, and illustrated them with the blocks 
in their hands, so that they will doubtless be remem- 
bered always, They also learned some self-govern- 
ment, without any sharp reprimanding. 
not restrained from speaking, but were allowed the 
proper child-like freedom of giving utterance to their 
impressions, giving the teacher an opportunity to cor- 
rect their speech ; and they were readily brought to 
silence by her gentle remark that it was not proper to 
speak when the teacher was speaking. The young 
lady’s motherly, sympathetic manner was very charm- 
ing to see, and as I know she enters intelligently as 
well as enthusiastically into the idea of the soul-cul- 
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ture that is to accompany the pleasant task given to | 


little fingers and minds, I enjoyed my visit very much, 
and was only astonished to see the empty seats that 
twenty or more children might occupy without 
crowding in this large and pleasant room. It is to 
be hoped that the exertions Miss Peabody is now 
making to spread the genuine schools of Froebel’s 
system will enlighten the apathy that has not yet been 
overcome upon this important subject of early educa- 
tion. 


“THE UNPROFESSIONAL PROFES- 
WRITER, over the signature of 


SION.”’ 
A ‘*Teacher,’’ thus answers the charge 
made by a previous writer that teaching is 
an ‘‘Unprofessional Profession.’’ His an- 
swer is timely and to the point: 

In the Christian Union of the 16th inst. a con- 
tributor passes judgment on the literary labors of the 
teachers of the United States, He characterizes 
them as “pitiable,” He asserts that the teachers 
have one and all shown themselves incapable of ac- 
cumulating and recording any considerable number 
of experiments and observations out of which to con- 
struct a scientific system of education. He professes 
to be looking for some pedagogic Newton, Coperni- 
cus, Darwin or Cuvier to inaugurate a new era in 
education. He affirms that what teachers know is 
derived wholly from men outside of the “ Unprofes- 
sional Profession,” and instances John Milton and 
Horace Mann as such outsiders, He asserts that 
there are no valuable technical treatises on teaching, 
and that each teacher “has to gather for himself by 
life-long labor the data for the laws for the better 
government of his teaching.” He actually appears 
ignorant of the fact that John Milton, Horace Mann, 
David Page, Pestalozzi, Thomas Arnold, Eliphalet 
Nott, Noah Webster , Doctors Wayland, Bell, Felton, 
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Eliot, Gray, Draper, Olmsted, White, Gregory, Lewis, 
Guyot, Wickersham and Agassiz, and a host of other 
teachers \ike Busby, Lancaster, Adams, Colburn, Ma- 
son, Oberlin. Ollendorff and Leonard Schmitz have 
each and all broached theories and devised plans 
based on extensive and accurate observations, and 
have placed their contributions on record for the 
benefit of all instructors who may choose to avail 
themselves of these lucubrations, Yet we are told, by 
implication, that nothing is worth reading of all these; 
and it is said that we must turn for instruction to the 
writings, for example, of physicians in charge of asy- 
Iums for the feeble-minded! As well might a man 
training for a foot-race watch a child learning to 
walk. 

The methods of instruction practiced in the five 
hundred seminaries in the State of New York are 
exceedingly diverse. The examinations, instituted 
by the Regents of the University, are calculated to 
thoroughly test these methods, and the recorded re- 
sults of these tests are preserved and published for 
the use of the entire body of our teachers, By this 
means, during the past six years, a large and useful 
fund of technical literature has been accumulated, 

Where are the records which “ outsiders’ have 
made up that are comparable to these? No candid 
man will deny that great ingenuity and much wis- 
dom have been displayed by many writers of modern 
text-books. What good text-book was ever written 
by an “ outsider’? Every fair-minced person who 
has perused the records of the assemblies of academic 
teachers, convoked by the Regents at Albany, will 
admit the practical utility of the papers there pre- 
sented, and concede that they are the results of ex- 
tensive and careful observations and experiments. 
The same may be said of the reports of the proceed- 
ings of the American Institute. At the first meeting 
of the latter body, held in Boston in 1830, elaborate 
lectures were delivered by Dr. Wayland, Samuel 
Newman, C. C. Felton, F. J. Grund, John C. War- 
ren, M D, William Russell, and others. Each lec- 
turer had evidently consulted the latest and best 
authorities, and contributed the rich results of a 
long personal experience. Their lectures cover three 
hundred and forty octavo pages. For forty-three 
successive years the “ Institute’ has contributed simi- 
lar volumes. 

It may be conceded that many of the monthly pe- 
riodicals, miscalled ** Teachers’ Magazines,’’ do not 
reflect credit upon the profession, In many instances 
these are conducted in the interest of furniture deal- 
ers, or of proprietors of teachers’ agencies, and the 
editor receives but a nomina! salary. For contribu- 
tions little or nothing is paid; and, as might be ex- 
pected, the reading matter is worth just what it costs, 
A good article will command its price. Teachers 
find the columns of all our best periodicals open to 
their contributions; and the pages of even the 4 orth 
American, the Princeton Review, and the New Eng- 
lander show that their editors have a more liberal 
and appreciative spirit than your critic, It is hardly 
fair, then, to judge of teachers from reading the so~ 
called teachers’ periodicals ; and they should also be 
excused from appearing at the bar of a judge who 
virtually confesses himself purblind. 


_— — - - 


In the Catalogue of the National Normal 
School, Lebanon, Ohio, the following prin- 
ciples are announced as those according to 
which the institution is managed : 
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.vocal exercises inthe primary schools are an invalu- 
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1st. Study and discipline, by correct management, | 
can be made a pleasure instead of a burden. 

2d, Study should never be imposed as a punish- 
ment, nor should pupils ever be punished for not 
studying. 

3d. Instruction should be given from real objects 
and by actual practice; and no teacher or pupil should 
be satisfied with words, or ideas even, as obtained 
from books only. 

4th. The pupil should, under the guidance of a 
teacher, work out his own instruction and discipline, 
and by dai/y practice in speaking and writing, learn 
to express his ideas with grace and cogency. 

§th The school government, which every teacher 
should aim at and work for, is that of no laws, save 
the unwritten law of right, based on mutual respect 
of teacher and pupils. 

6th. The separation of the sexes at any period of 
education is barbarous and unnatural—the practice 
belongs only to Catholic and Mohammedan commu- 
nities 

7th. The whole course of instruction and disci- 
pline should be conducted with reference to the du- 
ties of life,and not with the design of passing any 
particular examination to obtain a degree or any 
other honor. 


JHE PcHooL-R OOM. 


WRITER in JAorton’s Monthly, Miss 

\ Lucy D. Hampton, thus speaks of the 

importance of vocal culture in primary 
schools : 

Vocal culture is at present almost entirely confined 
to the high schools and colleges. Should this be so? 
A moment’s thought on the subject will convince us 
that on account of the flexibility of the child’s voice 





able discipline. Every teacher of small children 
who will devote five minutes every day for three 
weeks to appropriate vocal exercises will, at the end 
of that time, be surprised to see how erect the chil- 
dren stand; how much more readily they vary their 
tones ; what strength, roundness, sweetness and full- 
ness of voice they have acjuired, Proper regard 
for the health of the children intrusted to us requires 
us to pay some attention to the development of their 
lungs, for when we have taken care of the lungs we 
have taken care of the whole body generally. 


POLITENEss IN ScHooL.—It will always 
brings a rich reward of respect to be polite 
to your pupils. Children relish and appre- 
ciate an ‘“‘ If you please’’s and a ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ and it adds to their self-respect, with- 
out which there is no true worth. Give 
your example to your precepts. Children 
can detect sham as well as grown people, 
and will often notice inconsistencies in walk 
and conversation that older people might 
pass unobserved. The successful teacher 
will have few rules, and respect them himself. 
The best is one that children can easily 





understand, viz.: ‘‘ Do right.’’ Explain 
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what is right in different points, and impress 
on the children’s minds that God always 
sees them, though frequently the teacher 
may not. 

Talk to them often about their accountabili- 
ty for the gift of intellect, and you will be 
surprised at the display of conscientious- 
ness! Encourage their little confessions at 
each evening’s report, and you will see more 
bright faces than if truth were sacrificed, and 
the children sent home with ill-gotten re- 
wards. Good government is the mainspring 
of success.—Jowa School Journal. 


Tue following paragraph is an extract 
from an address by John Hancock, Super- 
intendent of the public schools of Cincin- 
nati. It is full of suggestive thought : 

It is a favorite theory that our public schools are to 
convert the great mass of our youth into good citizens. 
No amount of intellectual training will accomplish 
this. ‘If the springs of moral action are not touched, 
the result at any rate will be but a partial and unsat- 
isfactory one. The truth is everywhere recognized that 
to form character it is far more important that the 
child’s emotional and moral nature should be reached 
than that his mind should be well stored with knowl- 
edge. But, notwithstanding the general recognition 
of this truth, in the certain means of doing this we 
are making no very considerable progress. The young 
teacher hesitates to take hold of the matter, either 
fearing that it is one too difficult for him, or that his 
lecturing on moral duties might savor something too 
much of cant, He needs, I think, but to ieel assured 
that the virtues of gentleness, kindness, forgivencss, 
self-denial, self-control, temperance, courage, honesty 
and truthfulness, can be as easily cultivated by a little 
care and ingenuity on his part, and with results just as 
certain, as can the facuities of memory, judgment, etc., 
to be induced to set about the great work. As the 
moral status of a community must always greatly de- 
pend upon its public schools, moral instruction in them 
ought not alone to be incidental, but should have its 
specific time assigned it, as in any other branch To 
make such a course practical and sure in its results is 
environed, from its very nature, with great difficulties, 
but not necessarily with insuparable ones, At any rate 
it is worth while to make the trial. 


The practical questions presented in this 
extract are, Can the virtues of gentleness, 
kindness, forgiveness, self-denial, self-con- 
trol, temperance, courage, honesty, truthful- 
ness, etc., be cultivated in our schools? and 
if they can, how? Has any of our readers 
an answer to them ? 


Music AND MorALs.—It is unnecessary to tell a 
people whose hearts are yet thrilling with the great 
International Jubilee that music is one of the most 
subtle and powerful methods of instruction. There 
is nothing in this world like the singing of children; 
and no where do children sing as in our common 
schools. Inthe home,the choir, the concert, the 
Sunday-school, we oftenest hear the harmony of chil- 
dren trained in similar conditions of society. But 
when a hundred little ones, called to the school 
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house from the palace and the cellar, from all civil 
ized lands, representing every human grade of cul- 
ture and faith, unite in a patriotic song, or a grand, 
simple, religious hymn; then voices are heard calling 
out from the deep of music to the far-off future, and he 
must be indeed a barbarian who is not moved out of 
himself thereby. 

A rigid reform is demanded in the selection of music 
for our common schools, A great deal of itis puerile, 
too much of it is beyond the capacity of children, some 
of it can only be accounted for by the most perverse 
desire of the special teacher to exhibit his musical 
menagerie. We need more songs of home, of coun- 
try, of simple praise to God and love to man. We 
need less drill over the science of music and more 
actual singing that shall knit together the souls of the 
scholars into a loving community. 

t know not how I should have lived through ten 
years of the strange experiences and crushing and 
confusing toils of professional life in a great western 
city, could I not have been almost every day lifted up 
and cheered by the wonderful singing of the children 
in the Cincinnati common schools. For often, when 
everything in that turbid drift of humanity we call 
society, in the valley of the Ohio, seemed whirling 
heyond my puwer, and I could not see ahead the 
length of the ship I steered, on passing aschool-house, 
a wave of song would come surging out through an 
open window, hushing the noisy street, arresting the 
hurrying crowd, as if the gates of the better land had 
swung half open, and for a moment we heard the 
dwellers within chanting, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will to men.” 
Marry your highest moralities to childhood’s music, 
and yourg America may yet sing itself within the 
sight of the miilennium in this New World.—Zev. 
Dr. A. D. Mayo. 


OrTHOGRAPHY.—In teaching orthography it often 
becomes a perplexing question to the teacher how to 
dispose of the misspelled words. It is admitted that 
these words should not be passed over without cor- 
rection, either at the conclusion of the lesson or on 
some future occasion. In large schools, and espe- 
cially in those not regularly graded, time often fails 
to make such corrections immediately after the reci- 
tation; and even if it could be done, it is a question 
of doubtful propriety whether the teacher should do 
so, without requiring his pupils to depend upon 
themselves to correct their mistakes, That which 
the scholar is merely told, he easily and soon forgets ; 
but that which he acquires through his own efforts 
usually adds to his stock of knowledge. 

In order to husband my time, as well as to create 
more interest in my spelling classes, I have tried the 
following plan to collect and dispose of the mis- 
spelled words, I procured a box for each class, 
with a small aperture at the top, and labeled it 
** misspelled words,” I conduct my spelling exer 
cises mainly on the written method, and, after hav- 
ing the misspelled words carefully marked by the 
class, by an exchange of slates, the scholars are re- 
quired when they return from the recitation, to cor- 
rect their mistakes, write the words thus corrected 
on slips of paper, together with their names, and de- 
posit them in the box. Once a week these words 
are used as a review lesson, without giving the classes 
any further opportunity to study them. The advan- 
tages of this plan, I find, are, first, an increased in- 
terest in this study, and consequently a more careful 
preparation of the lesson, Second, the pupils are 
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enabled to record their failures themselves, and at 
the same time they are thrown upon their own re- 
sources for the correction of their mistakes; and 
third, it relieves the teacher of a large amount of 
labor which would otherwise devolve upon him, 
ALLENTOWN, PA, 


Mr. Epiror: Very much is said in works on 
teaching and in intellectual magazines in reference 
to object lessons and methods of teaching by means 
of objects, and I write to ask whether, as many seem 
to claim, there is anything new in such teaching, I 
teach geography by directing the attention of my 
pupils to all the natural objects that can be conveni- 
ently shown to them. I commence instruction in 
arithmetic with balls, beads, grains of corn or strokes 
ona blackboard. In teaching reading I pass from 
the thing to the word, and then to the letters and 
sounds of the word. I recognize the fact that our 
first knowledge is obtained through the senses, but 
am puzzled when lecturers and teachers begin to talk 
of the “ object lesson system of instruction’”’ as if that 
is a distinct system founded upon principles entirely 
different froin other teaching. Will you explain the 
matter ? 

ANSWER: Many persons talk about object 
lessons without knowing fully what they 
mean. Such instruction is neither new nor 
different from other instruction. Know- 
ledge is either abstract or concrete. Undue 
prominence may be given in methods of in- 
struction to either form. In past times the 
fault was too common for teachers to en- 
deavor to instruct their pupils in statements, 
rules and principles without taking much 
pains to verify or illustrate them. This 
kind of teaching is particulary ill-adapted to 
the mental condition of young children, 
and hence the origin of the plan of teaching 
with objects. Teaching with objects is not 
a system of teaching; it is simply valuable 
as a mode of commencing instruction and 
illustrating the higher departments of know- 
ledge. In the first steps of learning it 
should be made prominent, but in all subse- 
quent progress it should be subordinated to 
the methods by which far-reaching concep- 
tions and broad principles are handled for 
the purposes of instruction. Your methods 
in geography, arithmetic and reading are 
philosophical. You use objects when ob- 
jects will be of advantage, and throw them 
aside when the wings of the mind are strong 
enough to bear it aloft without such aid. 
No better teaching is possible. 


REGARD FOR THE Eyes—J/r, Zditor ; Of all the 
avenues which Providence has wisely provided 
whereby the outer world impresses itself upon the 
inner by effecting an entrance to our inner conscious- 
ness, none can compare in value with the eye. We 
regard the deprivation of sight as one of the greatest 
of calamities, and hence it is very necessary that so 
valuable an organ should be carefully guarded from 
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injury. The exceedingly fine print with which we meet 
in many school-books makes us fear that those who 
publish them do not realize the harm which their 
long-continued use may do. In childhood the eye, 
as well as other organs of the body must be devel 
oped slowly. 

How important, then, that so delicate an organ 
should receive no injury in the early stages of its 
growth. There are very few who, like Milton, or, 
later still, our own Prescott, can perform great lit- 
erary labors. Let us all, then, strive to be very 
careful of the pupils committed to our care. Let us 
make every effort in our power that no weak eyes be- 
come weaker through our carlessness or indiscretion. 
In this new world, where the “crescent promise’’ of 
our race is daily rounding to perfection, we can ill 
afford to spare investigators, ‘This matter of fine 
print in class-books is of vital importance not only 
to scholars, but to humanity at large, and we sin- 
cerely hope the subject will receive the attention 
which its importance demands from every teacher in 
the land. E. MCV. MOORE, 


> 
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Topics OF THE Montu. 








TAXPAYER in Bradford county writes 
A strongly in opposition to such recess- 
es during school hours as are allowed in 
some parts of that county. He says these 
recesses are often made a half an hour in 
length, and during this time the children 
are permitted to play in the school-rooms, 
and both sexes to go out together. He 
would make the recesses much shorter, and 
permit the boys and girls to enjoy them al- 
ternately. He asks our opinion on the points 
presented. 

School directors have the right to say 
whether there shall be recesses in the schools 
under their care or not, and to determine 
the conditions under which they shall take 
place. These conditions must be governed 
by the circumstances surrounding the school. 
Under the circumstances mentioned by ‘‘tax- 
payer,’’ a small, undivided play-ground, and 
an out-building with but one apartment, his 
plan would be the only proper one. It isa 
matter, as ‘‘taxpayer,’’ insists, which should 
be carefully looked after by county superin- 
tends in their visitations. 


2 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS AT THE IN- 
AUGURATION. 








The whole press of the State, and papers 
outside of the State, have noticed, and with 
one voice commended the appearance and 
behavior of the seven hundred soldiers’ 
orphan boys who participated in the cere- 
monies attending the inauguration of Gov. 
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Hartranft. The following schools sent dele- 
gations : Soldiers’ Orphan Institute and Lin- 
coln Institute, Philadelphia; Bridgewater 
School, Bucks county ; Mount Joy School, 
Lancaster county ; Chester Springs School, 
Chester county ; White Hall School, Cum- 
berland county; Loysville Home, Perry 
county ; McAlisterville School, Juniata co., 
and Cassville School, Huntingdon county. 
The boys from each school formed a com- 
pany, and were commanded by their own 
officers. All were dressed in neat cadet uni- 
forms, the officers having shoulder straps, 
chevrons, etc. Each school carried a beau- 
tiful flag, and the Soldiers’ Orphan Institute 
and Chester Springs had fine brass bands 
composed wholly of their own boys. The 
other schools had drum corps, one of them 
composed of sixteen boys. 

The appearance of the column of boys on 
the march was exceedingly beautiful. Their 
marching was as steady as that of the best 
drilled soldiers, and their military evolutions 
were performed with promptness and ac- 
curacy. The distance marched by the pro- 
cession was at least two miles, and from the 
beginning to the end, the sons of the brave, 
dead defenders of our country received one 
continued cheer from the tens of thousands 
who lined the streets or crowded the win- 
dows and porticos of the houses, and there 
were many among them whose tears flowed 
free and fast in view of the grand spectacle, 
and the associations that were awakened by 
it. ‘This ovation came from all classes and 
all parties of citizens, for it was universally 
understood that the boys were brought to 
Harrisburg simply as the wards of the Com- 
monwealth, to be present on an occasion in 
which all had an equal interest. 

At the end of the march the boys partook 
of a bountiful dinner, provided for them by 
the officers of the Orphan School Depart- 
ment. A beautiful feature of this entertain- 
ment was that the boys were waited upon by 


| some thirty soldiers’ orphan girls, invited 


from the schools for the purpose. 

At 3 Pp. M. the boys were taken to the 
Court House, where addresses were made by 
Ex-Gov. Geary, Gov. Hartranft, Gen. Wag- 
ner, Hon. Messrs. Dartt, Orvis and others. 
In response, one of the boys made the 
following speech: 

Decr Friends—As one of the soldiers’ orphans of 
Philadelphia, connected with the institutien attached 
to the “ Northern Home,” I wish to express my great 
delight to be present. How it rejoices our hearts to 
see our noble friend, Gov. Geary, who has done so 
much for us, May God bless him in his retirement 
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and grant him peace, plenty and prosperity. May 
He bless, also, our new Governor, the brave and pa- 
triotic General Hartranft, who fought so gallantly for 
his country during the rebellion, and our able and 
solicitous superintendent, Dr. Wickersham. 

The boy closed by calling for three cheers 
for Gov. Geary, Gov. Hartranft and for Dr. 
Wickersham, which were given with a will. 

Owing tothe complete and liberal arrange- 
ments made by the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
all the children were speedily and safely re- 
turned to their homes, and although the day 
of the inauguration was chilly and rainy, not 
a single boy suffered even the inconvenience 
of a cold from the trip. 





—_——_—_ @ —_______— 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BOUT a year ago we gave notice of 
the fact that the school directors of 

the Twenty-second Ward, in the city of 
Philadelphia, had elected Mr. Frederick F. 
Christine superintendent of the schools un 
der their control. The number of teachers 
employed in this ward is 49, and the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance at the schools 
the past year was 2,611. We were greatly 
rejoiced at this movement, and predicted 
that sooner or later the policy of close 
school supervision adopted in the Twenty- 
second Ward would be extended to every 
ward in the city. Weare more than ever 
of that opinion now since we have read the 
first report of Superintendent Christine and 
the action of the board thereupon. The 
following paragraphs from the report will 
show how modestly and yet how effectively 
the good work of improving the schools is 
being done: 

Outside of the two grammar schools there was no 
systematic teaching of penmanship; little, if any, 
mental arithmetic; in some instances scarcely any 
practical exemples in arithmetic; a prominence was 
given to oral instead of written spelling; in reading 
each child took a different portion of the lesson; 
there was no “Good morning” or “Good after- 
noon” on entering or retiring from school, and no 
good system of rewards of merit or of marking reci- 
tations upon which to base positions in classes. The 
superintendent realized the impossibility of changing 
this state of things in all the schools during a single 
year, and he therefore mainly directed his efforts to 
the schools in and near Germantown, with the inten- 
tion, which he hopes to begin to realize in a very 
short time, of vigorously prosecuting hisywork in the 
more distant schools during the present year. 

_The superintendent desires to write modestly of 
his efforts, yet he will not refrain from stating the be- 
lief that he has been able, with the cheerful and in- 
telligent co-operation of the various visiting commit- 
tees, to effect important reforms in teaching and dis- 
cipline, and a better observance of the rules for the 
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thirty visits to the various schools, exclusive of nu 
merous visits to the secondaries and the girls’ gram- 
mar school in the Rittenhouse building; made 
thirty-three addresses, and held numerous confer- 
ences with teachers and directors, besides consider- 
able correspondence, I have performed this work 
without the hope of reward other than which would 
flow from the consciousness of aiding vour board in se- 
curing, for the Twenty-second Ward, schools in no 
wise inferior to those of any other section in the city, 

I desire now to call the attention of the board to 
the frequency with which one session is held in 
many schools of the ward without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Visiting Committee, and upon occasions 
when the state of the weather does not come within 
the meaning of the rule of the Board of Education in 
providing for one session on a really stormy day, or 
when the walking has become dangerous or ob- 
structed. Complaints have been made to me by 
parents in various parts of the ward that their chil- 
dren are not deriving that amount of education, 
owing to a frequency of one session, which they 
have a right to expect. I would suggest that a reso- 
lution be passed compelling each principal to state 
upon the monthly report the occasions of one ses- 
sion, the state of the weather, or other cause, and by 
whose permission one session was held, 

It has been a standing mystery to us for 
several years why a single teacher in the 
city of Philadelphia should oppose the ap- 
pointment of superintendents of schools, 
and yet we are convinced that by a united 
effort the teachers alone m.ght at any time 
secure that supervision for the schools which 
has done so much for teachers and for the 
interest of education in other cities. 

If all the teachers do not, we are glad to 

see the board appreciate the efforts of Mr. 
Christine, as shown by the passage of the 
following resolution: 
Resolved, That the thanks of the board be ten- 
dered to Mr. F. F. Christine for the very able and 
faithful manner in which he has performed the ardu- 
ous duties of superintendent of the public schools of 
the twenty-second section for the past year. 


> 


DELAWARE AWAKE. 





We notice‘ by the newspapers that the 
Governor, members of the Legislature, and 
other distinguished citizens, have been visi- 
ting the public schools of Wilmington in 
our sister State of Delaware. The visit seems 
to have been one rather of business than of 
pleasure, and from the speeches made at the 
several schools, we should judge that the 
near future would witness a revision of the 
whole school system of the State. We have 


taken other occasions of commending the 
schools and the school-men of Wilmington, 
‘and we hope soon to be able to say our good 
word for the progress making in the school 
A Delaware 





government of the schools. During the year I made 






affairs of the State generally. 
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newspaper before us seems to take the same 
view. It says: 

The members of the General Assembly were greatly 
pleased with the school system of this city, and its 
practical effects. They left for their respective homes 
on Friday evening, carrying with them such opinions 
of the benefits of our public schools, as will doubt- 
less lead to their aduption of measures for the im- 
provement of the school system throughout the State. 

We clip the following, also, from a Dela- 
ware paper: 

On Tuesday morning, the 28th ultimo, D.W Har- 
lan, Esq., superintendent of the public schools. an- 
nounced to the pupils in schools No. 1 and No. 4 
that John H. Adams, Esq., of Wilmington, offers two 
gold medals, each worth not less than $20, in June 
1873, and two of the same value in June, 1874, one 
each year, to the boy in school No. 1 who, upon ex. 
amination, shall show the greatest proficiency in Eng- 
lish grammar, and the other to the girl in school No. 
4. who shall show the greatest proficiency in the 
same subject. The examination for these prizes to 
be made by the visiting committee of schools, the 
superintendent of the schools of the city, and the 
principals of the schools. 


> 


MARYLAND. 


HE Board of Education of the State of 
Maryland has just published the annual 
report. The following are some of the most 
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have to promise to teach school within the 
State for not less than two years after leaving 
college. ‘‘ The Agricultural College reports 
another year of prosperity ; the number of stu- 
dents (138) being larger than at any former 
period ; the finances in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, and the various departments working 
with vigor, harmony and success. The State 
Normal School had 162 students during the 
year, and under the judicious management 
of Prof. M. A. Newell, continues to send out 
students, nearly all of whom became suc- 
cessful teachers in the public schools of the 
State. The Howard Normal School for 
colored teachers had 231 students during 
the year, and 47 of its students are now 
teaching. 

We make two or three extracts from the 
report on subjects interesting everywhere : 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Though the school law, amid all its changes since 
1865, has always contained a chapter authorizing and 
encouraging the organization of county high schools, 
there is yet no high school in connection with the 
public school system in Allegany, Anne Arundel, 
Baltimore, Calvert, Caroline, Carroll, Cecil, Charles, 
| Frederick, Harford, Howard, Kent, Montgomery, 
| Prince Geotge’s, Queen Anne’s, St. Mary’s and Wash- 
ington counties, In Dorchester, Talbot and Wor- 
cester, high schools have been in operation several 





important statistics presented : 


Number of schools,........0..ccsccoscceess 1,520 
Number off pupils,.............cccceseeeees 114,974 | 
Highest number enrelled in one term, 88,603 
Average daily attendance,............ .. 55,168 
Number of teachers,........-....0eseese0e: 2,333 
Average length of term, ...............++ 9 I-5 mo. 
Amount paid for teachers’ salaries,..... $858,062 56 





Amount paid for building purposes,.... $117,461 96 
Amount paid for books and stationery,.. $92,729 18 
Total expenditure for school purposes... $1,238,101 30 

Some of these items look small in com- 
parison with similar items in our State, but 
we must not forget the difference of the two 
States in population and resources. In one 
very essential point our sister State quite 
shames us. Her schools are kept open an 
average term of 9 1-5 months, while ours are 
kept open only an average term of 6 2-5 
months. 

We gather from the report a number of 
interesting facts. ‘Teachers’ institutes were 
held in a number of counties. The State 
Teachers’ Association met at Frederick in 
August last, and will meet at Hagerstown 
the present year. The State School Com- 
missioners held a session at Baltimore. St. 
John’s College continues to receive an ap- 
propriation from the State for the purpose 
of ‘‘ furnishing board, fuel, lights and wash- 
ing to two free students from each Senatorial 
District in the State.’ All such students 





years, and it is worthy of notice, in passing, that 
these three counties report an increased number of 
scholars in the public schools. In Somerset and 
Wicomico arrangements were made about the close 
of the year to ‘merge the old Academies into new 
| public high schools, which arrangements were subse- 
quently carried into effect. There is a probability 
that Baltimore county will have a high school before 
the date of the next annual report Howard has 
taken a step backward, and by appropriating the aca- 
demic fund to common schocl purposes, has declared, 
in substance, that a high school is either a superfluity 
or an unattainable luxury. 

The whole subject of high schools in connection 
with State donations to schools and colleges deserves 
the immediate and serious attention of the Legisla- 
| ture. Weare earnest advocates of liberal appropria- 
tions for higher and intermediate education; but duty 
compels us to say that the liberality of the State has 
been and is, in many instances, sadly abused; and 
an investigation will show that if the purpose be to 
secure the smallest return for the largest expenditure 
of money, the present system of school and college 
donations is a decided success. 

ACCIDENTAL TEACHERS. 


It is not too much to say that about one-third of 
the teachers in the State are ‘‘ teachers by accident.” 
They have had no training and no experience. They 
are profoundly ignorant of the first principles of their 
art, and are profoundly unconscious of their igno- 
rance; they have but little natural aptitude and no 
acquired skill; “they keep school” for two or three 
terms, to the great detriment of their scholars, and 
then fall to the rear to make way for others more 
needy or more fortunate, but not more capable. The 
annual sowing of four thousand new trustees every 
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spring yields always a large annual harvest of untried 
and inexperienced teachers every fall, whose only re 
commendation in many cases is that they are in favor 
with “the powers that be.” “ The immense amount 
of favoritism and of nepotism in the appointment of 
teachers by local directors is well nigh appalling to 
any one not acquainted with the facts.”—J//inois 
School Report, 1869~70, page 123. Hence come 
schools which can only be regarded as factories for 
the “artificial production of stupidity,” into which a 
child goes cheerful, teachable and (for his age) intel- 
ligent, and out of which he comes dull, intractable, 
lazy and thoughtless. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


We would earnestly urge upon the city authorities 
-the importance of taking a school census which shall 
enable us to ascertain the exact facts of the case, and 
to form a correct estimate of the magnitude of the 
evil, and of the difficulties of the problem that lies 
before us. Even if it should turn out to be as seri- 
ous a business as we fear it is, we are: not prepared 
to advocate a “ compulsory law,” though the current 
of opinion among philosophical and practical educa- 
tors seems to set in that direction just now. We 
have not yet done what we can to make schools 
attractive, interesting and useful, and until that is 
done we believe that it is not prudent to use force. 
We would rather draw than drive; we would rather 
allure than compel. We do not deny the abstract 
right of a State to force a certain ‘amount of intellec- 
tual food upon an unwilling stomach; but we hold 
that the first duty is to provide good food and to cre- 
ate a healthy, natural appetite, which will render 
force unnecessary. Nevertheless it is probable that, 
at least in Baltimore and some of the other cities and 
larger towns, some additional legislation is needful 
to provide the elements of education for “ idle, tru- 
ant and neglected children,” 





PBITUARY. 


JOHN W. GEARY. 


Ex-GoverRnor Geary died suddenly at his home 
in Harrisburg on Saturday, the 8thof February, in 
the 54th year of hisage. The funeral ceremonies on 
Thursday, February 13th, were very solemn and im- 
posing. No sketch of his character, or of his distin- 


Oficial Department. 
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guished services to the State and the nation is in place 
here; but testimony must be borne to his never-fal- 
tering devotion to the cause of education. A teacher 
himself in early life, his warmest sympathies were 
with teachers in the arduous work of their profession. 
During the six years he was Governor of the State, he 
allowed no proper occasion to pass without showing 
his interest in the cause of popular education. Those 
who administered the system always felt sure of a 
friend in him, whose support could be relied upon. 
May he “ peacefully rest.” 


JOHN BECK. 

JouN Beck, one of the oldest and most successful 
teachers in the State, died at Litiz, Lancaster co., on 
Tuesday, February 11th. He was born in Frederick 
co.,Md., June 16th, 1791, and consequently was at the 
time of his death in his eighty-second year. His work 
was done and he died honored and lamented by all 
who knew him. 

Mr. Beck received a limited education at Nazareth 
Hall, Bethlehem, his father being a minister in the 
Moravian Church. He learned the trade of a shoe- 
maker at Litiz, and worked at it for some time until 
the church authorities elected him teacherof the 
church school in the town. This office he accepted 
very reluctantly, but opening aschool in an old black- 
smith shop which had been converted into a school- 
house, he commenced that career of usefulness which 
has made his name known and revered throughout a 
wide circle. 

Mr. Beck was in his 24th year when he commence 
ed teaching school, and he continued in the business 
for fifty years, gracefully retiring some eight years 
ago. It would be a valuable lesson to young teach- 
ers to analyze his professional character and tell how 
he managed his school, and this task we hope to 
have some one perform hereafter for the benefit of 
the readers of the JoURNAL; but at this time we can 
only name the qualities which struck us as being the 
basis of his wonderful success: industry, vigilance, 
tact, disinterestedness, kindness. Mr. Beck wasa 
worker outside of the school-room. He took great 
interest in improving and beautifying the village 
where he lived; he attended a large number of 
teachers’ associations and institutes; he was one of 
the earliest friends of the establishment of lyceums 
and literary societies ; and Sunday-schools and chil- 
dren’s meetings found in him a warm advocate. In- 
deed, it may be weil said of him, that he-went about 
doing good, and in the hearts of thousands his memo- 
ry will ever remain fresh and green. 


-_—— —— o> 
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MONTHLY REPORTS. 


HILE the majority of the Superinten- 

dents aré very prompt in sending in 

their monthly reports, a few are quite neg- 
lectful, and a larger number, allowing them 
to accumulate, send in several reports at the 
same time. If the reports for a quarter are 





retained until near its close, so many of them 
come in together that it is impossible to ex- 
amine them with the necessary care. Let the 
custom become universal hereafter of sending 
in reports for every month immediately after 
its close. 


_—— 


TEACHERS’ REPORT BOOKS. 


THE boxes of school documents lately sent 
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to the several superintendents of the State will 
be found not to contain as many teachers’ 
monthly report books as were asked for. 
Since 1869, seventeen thousand have been 
distributed, and it is believed that if proper 
care had been taken of these books they 
would have lasted at least till June, 1874. 
A new edition has however been ordered, 
and ina year from this time each county 
will receive its full quota. 
> 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. | NAMES. | RES) DENCE. 
995|Chas. M. O’Conner..| Jersey Shore, Lycom’g co. 
996\J. M. Foster........... Greensburg, Westm’l’d “ 
997' Michael Butler....... Minersville, Schuylkill “ 
998) Jas. C. Purcell. . Shenandoah, “ és 
999\J. W. Buckingkc am,..| Union, York “s 
fs Miss Sue Alleman.. .| York, “6 “ 
roor Alex. Clemens........ Hellam, “ ad 
1002|M. J. Blessing........ | «6 “ “ 
1003|B. F. Y. Shearer....., Leinbach’s, Berks “ 
1004|Wm. Moyer........++ Freeburg, Snyder “ 
1005| Daniel Leffler........ Millersburg, o 
——— a — -—-— 





DECISION OF A COURT. 

Tue Court of Common Pleas of the 
county of Luzerne, in the case of Kulp vs. 
Reets ¢/ a/., recently decided: 

1. That the judical authority to restrain the ille- 
gal acts of school directors is as unquestionable as it 
is to restrain wrong-doing by any other class. of men. 

2. That the supervisory authority of the State Su- 
perintendent over school boards is not exclusive of 
the jurisdiction of the court, but the courts retain 
and exercise the power of restraining illegal acts, a 
power which has not been withdrawn from them nor 
given to the State Superintendent, 


— ee | —— 


COMPENSATION OF SECRETARY 
AND TREASURER. 





AN ‘‘ Inquirer’ 
as to whether a board of directors can 
legally pay a yearly salary to their sec- 
retary and treasurer for performing the du- 
ties of their respective offices. 

Section 14, Act of 1854, P. L. 619, says 
the secretary of a board of directors ‘‘ shall 
receive such compensation for his services 
as the board may direct.’’ Of course, this 
compensation may take the form of a yearly 
salary. 

Section 16, Act of 1854, P. L. 620, pro- 
vides that the treasurer of a board of direc- 
tors ‘‘shall be allowed to retain not exceed- 
ing two per cent. on the money passing 
through his hands for his services.’’ The 
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| compensation of the treasurer of a school 
board cannot, therefore, under the general 
law, be in the form of a yearly salary. 


_ eo —_ 


CITY AND BOROUGH REPORTS FOR 
DECEMBER. 


| 
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ACTS RELATING TO THE SCHOOL- 
ING OF MINORS. 





HE attention of superintendents, direc- 

tors and citizens is called to the fol- 

lowing Acts of the Legislature now in force 

| in this State. It is believed that in many 
_ places they are either unknown or unheeded. 
| Hundreds, if not thousands, of children are 
| employed in total disregard of them. It 
would seem like folly to ask for more or 
| stronger laws compelling children to attend 
| school when we do not enforce those we 
| have. Let school boards at once take steps 
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to ascertain whether any of these laws are | any alderman or justice of the peace of the pro per 


violated in their districts, and if so, to ap- 
ply the legal remedy. Notice to those vio- 
lating the law would, it is presumed, be in 
most cases sufficient: 

ACT OF 1849. 


Sec. 2. That from and after the passage of this act, | 
labor performed during a period of ten hours on any | 
secular day in all cotton, woolen, silk, paper, bag- | 


ging and flax factories, shall be considered a legal 
day’s Jabor; and hereafter, no minor shall be employ- 


ward, borough or district, in the same manner as the 
like penalties are now recovered, to be applied to the 
use of the public schools of the proper district. 

Provided, That no penalty shall be recovered un- 
der this act, unless sued for within one month after 
the same shall have occurred; nor shall any person 
recover more than one penalty for the working of 
any factory for the same period of time. 

Sec. 3. That all the ward, borough and township 
constables are hereby authorized and required, and it 
is hereby made their duty, to attend to the strict ob- 


| servance of the two preceding sections of this act, 


ed in or about any of said factories until he or she | 
| them of a violation of the same. 


shall have obtained to the age of thirteen years. 

Sec. 3 Thatif any owner or employer of or in any 
of the said factories, or his, her or their agents, shall 
willfully or knowingly employ any minor below the 
age of thirteen years, as aforesaid, the person or per- 
sons so offending shall pay a penalty of fifty dollars 
for every such offense, to be sued for and recovered 
by any person suing for the same, as other debts of 
like amount are now_by law recoverable, one half of 
the same to belong to the person suing for the same, 
and the other half to the county in which the offense 
is committed. 

Sec. 4. That hereafter no minor who has attained 
the age of thirteen, and is under the age of sixteen 
years, shall be employed in any of the factories afore- 
said, for a longer period than nine calendar months 
in any one year, and who shall not have attended 
school for at least three consecutive months within 
the same year; and any owner or employer of or in 
any of the factories aforesaid, offending against the 
provisions of this section, shall be liable to the pen- 
alty provided in the third section of this act, to be 
sued for, recovered, and applied as therein provided. 

Sec. 5. That from and atter the fourth day of July 
next, if any parent or guardian shall consent to, per- 
mit or connive at the employment of his or her child 
or ward, under the age ot thirteen years in any of the 
said factories, or if such parent or guardian shall con- 
sent to, permit or connive at the employment of his 


| their a ility 


or her child or ward over the age of thirteen years, | 
' 


for a longer period than ten hours in any secular 
day, the person so offending shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of fitty dollars for every such offense, to be sued 
for and recovered as provided in the third section of 
this act, and for the uses therein specified. 


ACT OF 1855. 


Sec. 1. That from and after the paszage of this 
act,no male or female operative under the age of 
twenty-one years shall, under any contract, be em- 
ployed in cotton, woolen, silk, flax, bagging or paper 
manulactories in this commonwealth, for a longer 
period than sixty hours in any one week, or more 
than an average of ten hours a day during the same 
period, 

Sec. 2. That if any person shall knowingly em- 
ploy, or any parent or guardian consent to the em- 
ployment of any male or female operative, under the 
age of twenty-one years as aforesaid, contrary to the 
preceding section, and proof be made thereof before 
any alderman or justice of the peace of the ward, 
borough or district where such offense is committed, 
he, she or they so employing such operatives, or con- 
senting thereto, as aforesaid, shall, for every such of- 
fense, forfeit and pay the penalty of not less than ten 
mor more than fifty dollars, to be recovered before 


when complaint shall have been properly made to 


ACT OF 1870. 
Sec.10. * * * * * * and no boy undef 
twelve years of age shall work or enter any mine 
and proof must be given of his age, by certificate or 
otherwise, before he shall be employed; and no fa- 
ther or any other person shall conceal or misrepre- 
sent the age of any boy; the neglect or refusal of any 
person or party to perform the duties provided for 
and required to be performed by sections, six, seven, 
eight, nine and ten of this act, by the parties therein 
required to perform them, shal! be taken and be 
deemed a misdemeanor by them, or either or any of 
them, and upon conviction thereof they, or any or 
cither of them, shall be punished by imprisonment 
and fine of not exceeding five hundred dollars, or 
either, at the discretion of the court trying the same. 


-@- 
ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


DAMS.—Onur schools are all in session and are 

generally in good condition. Most of our 
teachers are young and inexperienced, but they are 
puttiry forth praiseworthy efforts to improve them- 
selves, and are trying to do their duty to the best of 
The institute held during the week 
commencing January 20th, was the largest yet held 
in the county. About 160 teachers were in attend- 
ance. (ur day and evening sessions were all greeted 
with crowded houses. 

Beprorv.—The schools are doing well. Among 
the leading townships is Cumberland Valley. Twelve 
new houses have been built there during the last four 
Her schools are carefully looked after by the 
board. A live corps of,teachers has charge of them. 
The school-rooms are beautifully decorated. Win- 
dow shades are in almost every one of them, and by 


years. 


| another month Miss Leany, teacher of school No, 8, 





will have her school-room carpeted. Her pupils 
gave an entertainment on the evening of February 
7th, the proceeds of which go toward caipeting and 
papering her school-room. 

3UCKS.—Local institutes, continuing a week each, 
were held at Riegelsville, New Hope, Bristol and 
Quakertown. The attendance was good and much 
interest developed. Pupils and teachers were di- 
rectly benefited, and an improved public sentiment 
in regard to the needs of our public schools was se- 
cured, Professors Allen and Woodruff assisted 
throughout the entire series. Besides considerable 
local help extended to us, we had the aid, through 
lectures, addresses, readings, etc., of Professors §. J. 
Coffin and A. R. Horne; ex-State Superintendent, 
Hickok, J. R. Sypher and Geo, Lear, Esqs.; Gen. W . 
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W. Davis, Daniel Dougherty, H. V. McCully, Dr. 
Cattell and Rev. C, J. Weiser. It seems to be con- 
ceded that these meetings have given a marked im- 
pulse to the prosecution of our work. 

CENTRE.—I find more improvement in the general 
work of the schools than the most sanguine might 
reasonably expect. Centre Hall, a thriving village, 
seven miles south of Bellefonte,is going to have a 
new school building, with four rooms. ‘The building 
is to be of the most approved style. 

CLinTon.—The schools, with few exceptions, are 
in a prosperous condition. Bald Eagle district has 
recently iurnished its schools with outline maps. 
The directors of Woodward district erected, during 
the past year, one of the finest in the county. 

JeFFERSON.—The schools visited are generally 
doing well. Brookville schools are doing excellent 
work under the care of J. H. Hughes as Principal. 

LANCASTER.—Held two educational mectings, 
The meeting held in Maytown, East Donegal town- 
ship, was a success. The attendance was iarge and 
much interest and enthusiasm were manilested. 
The school board of East Donegal make it a point to 
stir up the people to visit schvols, attend meetings, 
etc., and the good results are apparent. ‘The sum of 
$603.81 was realized in Strasburg, from a fair held 
for the benefit of a library for the Union school of 
that place. 

LAWRENCE.—Our schools are all supplied with 
teachers, many of whom are not as well prepared as 
they should be, to make efficient instructors. The 
schools are genérally doing well. 

MeRrcer.—In many districts of the county, there 
has been an increase in the salary of teachers, The 
school boar:l of Sharon have purchased apparatus for 
their Uuion school at a cost of about four hundred 
($400) dollars. 

PERRY.—I expect to have visited all or nearly all 
the schools by the end of the current month. Our 
teachers generally are making laudable etlorts to- 
ward improvement. 

PikE.—The public examinations held in Lehman 
and Greene were well attended, all the directors and 
many friends of education were present. ‘Ihe di- 
rectors of Lehman have resolved to erect a good 
house on the site now occupied by the old structure 
known as “ Brodhead's school-house.”” The con- 
tract is to let to J. M. Bensley, who will proceed with 
the work as soon as the weather will permit. This 
is a step in the right direction and one that gives me 
pleasure to report. 

SNYDER.— lhe want of auniformity of text books 
compels some teachers to hear sixty recitations per 
day, averaging about five minutes to each recitation 
The directors of several districts, since 1 informed 
them of the condition of the schools, have adopted a 
uniform series of books. I am doing ail | can to im- 
prove the schools, but in consequence of the indiffer- 
ence of a large number of peopie, find it slow work. 

YorK.—Have been holding protracted district in- 
stitutes in various parts of the county. Find them 
well attended and much interest manifested. Good 
will undoubtedly result from them. 


a 


NOTES ON INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN, 





ORTHUMBERLAND.—The teachers’ insti- 
tute was held at Northumberland during the 
week commencing December 16th, 1872, continuing 
in session five days, The number of actual members 
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present was 141, and average daily attendance too. 
Of the number present, 139 are reported engaged in 
teaching in the common schools of the county at the 
present time. Lecturers present, Rev, John Hewitt, 
W. N. Hull and Elias Schneider. Committee on 
teachers’ certificates: A, J. Gallagher, G W. Camp- 
bell, Sharon Stephens, C. Lenker and Mrs. Mary 5. 
Gray. 

LentcH.—The annual county institute was held at 
Allentown during week commencing December 30, 
1872, continuing in session five days, The number 
of actual members reported in attendance was 265, 
and average daily attendance 155. Of the actual 
members in attendance, 250 were engaged in teach- 
ing in the schools of the county, Committee on 
teachers’ certificates: G. H. Heffner, Geo. H. Desh, 
G. C. Ruth, H. G. Paff and Miss E. J. Haines. Prin- 
cipal instructors and lecturers present: Dr. Franklin 
Taylor, R. H. Koch, A. F. Krout, Prof. N.C. Schalf- 
fer, R. K. Buehrle, Rev. S. K. Brobst, Kev. A. R. 
Horne, Professors M. C. Richards and F. K. Branlik. 
Instruction was given in the branches usually taught 
in the common schools, 

JeFFERSON.—The county institute convened at 
Brookville, December 16th, 1872, for a session of 
five days. Number of actual members present 56, 
and average daily attendance 48. Of the members 
present 53 were engaged in teaching in the common 
schools of the county at the time. Thos. B. Gal- 
braith, of Brookville, was elected secretary, and D, 
E, Brenneman, J. H. Hughes, T. B. Galbraith, H. 
W. Mundorff and W. C, Smith were elected members 
of committee on teachers’ certificates. Principal in- 
structors present: Prof. J. J. Steadman, R. Hunt, 
C. M. Brewer, J. K. Adams and F. D. Vincent. 
Lectures were delivered on the following subjects, 
viz.: “ How Study in School can be made Pleasant.” 
“ Promises of Civilization.” “ Our Food and how to 
Eat it.” “Effects of Education on Civilization.” 
“ Hygiene.” “ Physiology,” and “ Methods of Teach- 
ing the Common School branches,” 

ARMSTRONG,—The county institute was held at 
Kittanning during week commencing December 16th, 
1872, and continued in session five days, Number 
of members present 164, and average daily attend- 
ance 124, and number engaged in teaching in the 
common schools of the county. Committee on 
teachers’ certificates: Miss Anna L. Paul, D, E. 
Brinneman, M. L. Thounhurst, J. H. Dickey and G. 
W. Inness. Principal instructors present: Miss 
Emma Garfield, Professor A. B. Miller, D. D., Prof. 
Wm. B. Hall, Geo. J, Luckey, A. M., H. M. Jones, 
A L. Douthett and H, I. Gourley. Instruction was 
given in the branches usually taught in the public 
schools, and several lectures were delivered on edu- 
cational subjects. 

CLEARFIELD.—The county institute was held at 
Clearfield during the week commencing December 
16, 1872, and continued in session five days, The 
number of actual members present 113, and average 
daily attendance, 97. Number of members engaged at 
the time in teaching common schools in the county 107. 
Number of directors present, 30. Average number of 
spectators present during the week, 375. ‘The com- 
mittee on teachers’ certificates; W. H. Prideaux, E. 
§. Spackman, Miss H. S. Swan and Clara Barrett, 
Instructors present: Professors I. S. Geist, J. W. 
Shoemaker, E. H. Barlow, Rev. W. W. Condit, 
Messrs. A. E. Gearhart, W. H. Prideaux and others. 
Lectures were delivered by ex-Gov. Bigler, Hon. G. 
R. Barrett, Hon. J. B, McEnally, Rev. W. W. 
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Burchfield, Hon. W. A. Wallace and Rev. C.S. 
Butler. 

Breaver—The annual county institute held a ses- 
sion of five days during week commencing December 
16, 1872, at Beaver. The number of members en- 
rolled 149, and average daily attendance 115. The 
number of members reported as engaged in teaching 
in the common schools of the county at the time, 
137. Number of directors present 23, and the aver- 
age daily attendance of spectators, estimated, 275. 
Committee on permanent certificates: Benj, Frank 
lin, Miss Maggie Hunter, Miss S. A. Platt, James 
Whitman and J. H. Hillman, Instructors and lectur- 
ers present: Prof F. A. Allen, RK. T. Taylor, D. D., 
Geo. W. Mayo and S. B. Wilson. Instruction was 
given in the branches usually taught in the public 
schools and in School management. 

NorTHAMPTON.—The county institute met at Eas- 
ton, December 16, 1871, and continued in seesion 
4% days. The number of actual members present 
320, and average daily attendance 200. The number 
of members engaged at the time in teaching in the 
county, 248. Number of directors present, 40. Aver- 
age attendance of spectators, estimated, 400, Com- 
mittee on teachers’ certificates: James W. Hutchin- 
son, John M. Waliace, Wm. N. Walker, Andrew 5S. 
Cope and Albert Bertolet. Instructors and lecturers 
present: Dr. Cattell, and Profs. March, Porter, Cof- 
tin and Edgar, of Lafayette Coilege and Dr. Franklin 
Taylor, of West Chester. 

LuzerNE,—The teachers’ annual county institute 
convened in Pittston, December 16, 1872, and helda 
session of 5 days. Members present 216, and aver- 
age daily attendance 168. The number of members 
engaged in teaching in the common schools of the 
county 207, directors present 13, instructors and lec- 
turers 16. Committee on permanent certificates: T. 
C. Mullally, H. C. Magee, Mr. Weaver and A. E. 
Lewis. Lectures were delivered by Kev. Jno. Hew- 
itt, Henry Houck, Esq., Rev. David Copeland, A, 
M, and H. D. Walker. Instruction was given in 
the branches usually pursued in the public schools. 
Subjects of Lectures: “Science and Religion,” 
“Cultivation of the Moral elevates the Mental,’ 
* Keligion in our Schools,” 

SoMERSET.—The county institute met at Somerset, 
December 23, 1872, for a session of five days. Lec- 
turers and instructors } resent, Messrs, Maloy and 
Bittle, Revs. Smith and Whetstone and Miss Rose 
A. McCleary. Instruction was given inthe branches 
usually taught in the public schools. The whole 
number of actual members enrolled 150, and the 
average daily attendance 70, members actually en- 
gaged in teaching at the time 121, number of direc- 
lors present 23. Miss Lillie Stutzman, Somerset, 
Pa., was elected secretary. Committee on perms- 
nent certificates: Frederick Grof, L. A. Smith, J. B. 
Whipkey, P. M. Fisher and Miss Lillie Stutzman. 

BepFrorv.—The annual county institute was held 
at Bedford during the week commencing September 
30, 1872, and continued in session five days. Num- 
ber ot actual members present 204, average daily at. 
tendance 154, number of directors present 42, num- 
ber of essays read 16. Lectures were delivered be- 
fore the institute by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Dr. 
Brooks Everett, Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, J. B. Cessna 
and D. M. Wonders. Instruction was given in the 
branches usually taught in the common schcols, in 
cluding vocal music. Subjects of lectures: ‘ The 
Science of Teaching,” «The Objects of our Free- 
School System,” “How to Say Things” and ‘The 
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Influence of Literary Men.’’ Committee on teachers’ 
certificates: H. G, Weimer, J. H. Cessna, Wm, F. 
Hughes, Maggie McCleery and Maggie Mower. 

Montour.—The county institute was held at Dan- 
ville during the week commencing December 23, 
1872, session of five days. The whole number of ac- 
tual members enrolled 57, and average daily attend- 
ance 36. The number of members engaged at the 
time in teaching common schools in the county, 53. 
Instructors and lecturers present: Profs. Amerman 
and Hower and Rev. U. Graves. Committee on 
teachers’ certificates: S, Cuthbert, Mame Hughes, 
Mina Morgan, Maggie Wadden and Crissie Wands. 

HUNTINGDON,— Lhe teachers’ county institute con- 
vened at Huntingdon, December 23, 1872, and con- 
tinued in session four days. Number of actual mem- 
bers enrolled 184, average daily attendance 148, 
members actually engaged in teaching, 171. Com- 
mittee on teachers’ certificates: H, L. Atkinson, H. 
McGibbin, M. R. Evans, J. R. Baker and D. F. Tus- 
sey. Lecturers present: Profs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
A. N. Raub, Deputy Superintendent Henry Houck 
and J. R. Baker, 


PERRY.—Institute met at New Bloomfield, Dec 
23, 1872, for a session of five days, Number of ac- 
tual members enrolled 120, average daily attendance 
120, number of members engaged in teaching in the 
common schools of the county, 117; number of di- 
rectors present 30. Committee on permanent certifi- 
cates: G, C. Palm, Wm, E, Baker, J. S. Campbell, 
H. DL. Stewart and Silas Wright. Instructors pre- 
sent: Prof. W. W. Woodruff, Miss Emma Garfield, 
Rev. G. W. Smiley and Messrs. Wright and Edgar. 

YorK.—The teachers’s institute convened at York, 
December 23d, 1872 and held a session of five days. 
Number of actual members enrolled 247, average 
daily attendance of actual members 224, number of 
members engaged in teaching in the common schools 
of the county at the time 215. Cummittee on teach- 
ers certificates: Messrs. A, W. Gray, H. B. Heiges, 
J. KR. Wallace and Misses Mary E., Kill and Annie 
Wilson. Instructors present: Prof. M. Bailey, 
Miss Flora T, Parsons, Profs. Geo. L. Maris, Geo. 
P, Beard, S. B, Heiges, D. K. Noel and Geo. R. 
Powell and Mr Palm. Lectures were delivered by 
A. H. Chase, Esq., Rev. J. E. Morris, D D., Rev. 
D. S. Monroe, Hon. Thos. E. Cochrane and Rey. 
W. C. Cattell, D. D. 


DavuPHin.—The annual meeting of the Teachers’ 
County Institute convened at Harrisburg for a five 


days session. ‘The teachers of the city of Harrisburg 
were also in attendance, the exercises of the week 
being under the direction of Messrs. S. D. Ingram 
and WD. 5S. Burns, superintendents respectively of 
county and city. Prot, F. A. Allen and E. H. Bar- 
low, and Revs. Tompkins, Stelling and others were 
in attendance as instructors and lecturers. There 
was an enrollmentof toi teachers from the, county 
and 75 from the city. Committee on permanent cer- 
lificates: Messrs. Blessing, Stock and Bucher, Miss 
Gill and Miss Laverty, The music was by the Har- 
risburg Musical Society, and by Priem’s quartette. 
At one of the lessons, Prof. Priem, who is teacher of 
music in the public schools of Harrisburg examined 
a class of pupils from one of the schools, extending 
an invitation to any one in the institute to make a se- 
lection with which the class was not familiar. The 
selection was sung at sight. The institute was well 
attended. Superintendent Ingram is infusing new 
life into the work in Dauphin county, 
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SunDAY-ScHooL Music.—The power and influ-{ work than the delightful, soul-inspiring Sunday- 
ence of music all human beings are willing to ac- | school songs that have appeared during the past few 
knowledge It is one of the fairest and most blessed | years. Pi yets, musicians and publishers have vied 
of all the gifts of God, Its power to fix in the mem- | with each other to furnish son; gs for our Sunday- 
ory the sentiment with which it may be connected, ; schools. It is true that a large part of what has been 
and to foster the same in the heart, has been under-| published is worthless and “unfit for the worship of 
stood in all ages of the world. It was belief in this | the Sunday-school, but it is gratifying to know that it 
power of music that prompted Beranger to remark: | is undergoing a revision, which will give us better sen- 
« Let me write the songs o! a people, and I care not | timent, while the life and inspiration will be retained, 
who mike their laws.” Every hymn should possess the merit of being true 

Nothing has contributed more largely to awaken | poetry, smooth, easy and graceful in versification, af- 
the present growing res in me Sunday school | fording pleaiuce in rez iding, as well as in singing. 
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THAT SWEET STORY OF OLD. 


By T. A. Srinnine. 
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think when I read that sweet sto- ry of old, When Je-sus was here a- mong men, 

How he call’d lit-tile children, like lambs, to his fold, I should like to have been with him then 
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I wish that his hands had been placedon my head; That his arms had been thrown around me, 


we 


Andthat I might have seen his kind look when he said, “Letthe lit-tle onescomeun-to me.” 








2. Yet still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 3. But thousands and thousands, who wander and 

And ask for a share in his love ; Never heard of that heavenly home; __[fall, 

And if I thus earnestly seek him below, Ishould like them to know there is room for them 
I shall see him and hear him above, And that Jesus has bid them to come. [all, 

In that beautiful place he is gone to prepare I long for the joys of that glorious time, 
For all who are washed aud forgiven ; The sweetest, and brightest, and best, 

And many dear children are gathering there, When the dear little children of every clime 
“For such is the kingdom of heaven.” Shall crowd to his arms and be blest. 
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The tunes should be adapted to the sentiment of the | music, some one should have especial charge of it— 
hymns. The cheerful hymn needs a melody of like | one who will devote time and careful attention to it 
spirit, as also does the more plaintive and solemn. | He should not only lead the singing but give some 
Adaptation of tunes to words should always be sought. | time to teaching the school new music. A time 
At the same time the song should be of lively move. | should be set apart for instruction and practice, when 
ment for children, with a sound moral and religious teachers, scholars and parents can be brought together 
tone all the way through, A good chorister is ne- | to rehearse. Nothing will have greater influence in 
cessary. If the superintendent can be chorister, it is | awakening enthusiasm throughout the neighborhood 
generally preferable, But if he cannot conduct the } in behalf of the school.—Sunday-School Worker. 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


MISCELLANY. 








Mutium IN Parvo,—We should try always to give 
the children a true love of work. With this everlast- 
ing flood of school books and machinery, and patent 
ways of getting wisdom, there has come to be an 
opinion that there are royal roads ‘o learning. Bright 
boys are every now and then flattering themselves 
that there is no need for exertion, and patient workers 
are buried under the contempt that is showered upon 
a “fag,” anda “dig,” and a “drudge.” These 
bright boys should be warned, for many waste their 
college days under this delusion. They fancy Rufus 
Choate never did anything but run his fingers through 
his curly hair, wake up in the night, and make his 
great orations, They think that Daniel Webster 
spontaneously threw off his magnificent speeches, 
They do not know that both men worked hard and 
steadily for years. Ifthey had not they could never 
never have done what theydid. To-day we have the 
Constitution because Webster had prepared himself 
for thirty years before the South Carolina chief came 
charging down upon him in the Senate house im all the 
splendor of his brilliant eloquence. Henry Ward 
Beecher is cited as an illustration of brilliancy with- 
out effort. There is no truth in it; he stores his 
mind by a most unintermitting labor, Education 
never made an industrious boy a lazy man, as is often 
sneeringly charged. Francis Wayland used to tell 
his college students, “There is nothing that will 
stand up against days’ work ;” and the old Latin 
maxim, NVi/ sine sudore, is the adage for all.—Angell. 


WHAT OF THAT? 





Tired! well, and what of that? 
Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose-buds scattered by the breeze ? 
Come, rouse thee! work while it is called to-day ; 
Coward, arise, go forth upon thy way ! 
Lonely! and what of that ? 
Some weust be lonely ; ‘tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and 
To blend another life into its own. 
Work may be done in loneliness ; work on ! 
Dark! well, what of that ? 
Didst fondly dream the sun would never set ! 
Dost fear to lose thy way? Take courage yet, 
Learn thou to walk by faith and not by sight, 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 
Hard! well, what of that f 
Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 

ith lessons none to learn, and naught but play? 
Go get thee to thy task. Conquer or die! 
It must be learned ; learn it, then, patiently. 
No help! nay,’tis not so; 
‘Though human help be far, thy God is nigh, 
Who feeds the ravens, hears His children’s cry ; 
He’s near thee wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam, 
And He will guide thee, iight thee, help thee home, 





Every teacher can easily measure his success by 
asking simply : “ Do my pupils love their work more 
or less than when they entered my room; are they 
more eager for, and delighted with, information than 
they were, or the contrary? Is it the bell which calls 
them to recitation, or that which dismisses them to 
their seats, that is the more welcome? Do they 
care more Or less for books than when they came 
under my care?” This is all it is necessary to ask, 
and a teacher can easily determine whether he be- 


tors, by the answers he is forced to give to these 
questions. They are :evere questions, but they are 
a true test of success or failure. 

THe Lorp’s Prayer.—“I remember, on one oc- 
casion,” says Mr. Hay, “traveling in the country 
with a companion, who possessed some knowledge 
of medicine, We arrived at a door, near which we 
were about to pitch our tents, when a crowd of Arabs 
surrounded us, Cursing and swearing at the rebellers 
against God, My friend, who spoke a little Arabic, 
to an elderly person whose garb bespoke him a priest, 
said: ‘Who taught you that we were disbelievers ? 
Hear my daily prayer and judge for yourselves.’ 
He then repeated the Lord’s Prayer. All stood 
amazed and silent, till the priest exclaimed: ‘ May 
God curse me if ever I again curse those who hold 
such a belief; nay more, the prayer shall be my 
prayer till my hour be come, I pray thee, O Naza- 
rene, repeat that prayer, that it may be remembered 
among us in letters of gold !’”’ 


TRUE PHILOsopHY.—T wo gardeners had their crops 
of peas killed by the frost—one of whom, who had 
fretted and greatly grumbled at the loss, visiting his 
neighbor some time after, was astonished to see an- 
other fine crop growing, and inquired how it could 
be. “These are what I sowed while you were fret- 
ting,” was the reply. Why, don’t you fret ?” 
“Yes, but I put it off till I have repaired the mis- 
chief.” “ Why, then there’s no need to fret at all.” 
“True; that’s the reason I put it off.” 


PENITENTIARY PAPERS.—A novel idea has been 
offered by Mr. Joseph R. Chandler in a recent able 
paper before the Society for Penitentiary and Re‘or- 
matory Discipline. He suggests that a newspaper 
be published expressly for the use of convicts. It is 
the custom of jails and penitentiaries to prevent the 
use of daily newspapers by the prisoners, in order 
that the records of crime may not be accessible to 
them. In fact, as Mr. Chandler asserts, with an un- 
conscious savage satire, crimes are made too much the 
staple topic in our daily newspapers to render them fit 
Jor use in our jails if these are intended as reforma- 
tory institutions; while the “religious press” is apt 
to be irritating and offensive, and more likely to in- 
struct the convict in differences of dogma than prin- 
ciples of pure morality, 


THOMAS CARLYLE, Sir Charles Lyell and Mr, 
Darwin are a'l over three store and ten, S’r Rode- 
rick Murchison recently died in full harness at a 
very advanced age Of French authors, Michelot, 
who has just published his thirtieth historical work— 
History of the Nineteenth century—is seventy-four ; 
Guizot, at the aye of eighty-five, is publishing a his- 
tory of France in monthly parts; another busy his- 
torian, Mignet, is seventy-six; Victor Hugo is in his 
seventy-first year, and Littre, of the same age, still 
contributes an occasional book and edits a review. 
America’s older literary gentlemen are all well ad- 
vanced—Alcott, Emerson, Longfellow, Bancroft, 
Holmes and numerous others. Socrates, at an ex 
treme old age, learned to play on musical instru- 
ments; Cato, at eighty years of age commenced to 
study the Greek language; Plutarch, when between 
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longs in the list of school-keepers or that of educa- 


seventy and eighty, commenced the study of Latin; 
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Boccacio was thirty-five years of age when he com- 
menced his studies in polite literature; yet he be- 
came one of the greatest masters of the Tuscan dia- 
lects, Dante and Petrarch being the other two. Sir 
Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in his youth, 
but commenced the study of them when he was be- 
tween filty and sixty years of age. After this time 
he became a most learned antiquarian and lawyer. 
Ludovigo Monaldesco, at the great age of one hun- 
dred and fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his own times, 
Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil, was un- 
acquainted with Latin and Greek till he was past 
fiity. Franklin did not fully commence bis philo- 
sophical pursuits till he had reached his fiftieth year. 
Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced the 
translation of the Iliad, his most pleasing production. 

Use oF ENiGMAS.—We have often been struck with 
the use of the better class of enigmas, not only in con- 
veying information, but by their peculiar difficulty 
stimulating the invention, strengthening the reason, 
and quickening the insight of the student. An ex 
ercise in their solution might profitably be introduced 
at times into the school, ‘lhe following is from the 
Christian Union : : 

ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA. (Lighty /etters ) 

32, Sy ty 2y 3, 12, 8, are opaque bodies which borrow their light 

from the sun, 
15, 9, 5°, 4 52, 78, 28, is the planet nearest to the sun, 
75 67, 64,5 63 & is one of the planets added near the commence- 


ment of the present century. 

21, 22, 32 38, 5 64 1, is a star of the first magnitude in the con- 
stellation Auriga. 

51, 50, 61, 71, 47,18 one of the most beautiful constellations in the 
heavens, 

76, 64, 75, 62, 79 78,77, is one of the Pleiades, ; 

524 77» 5+ % 64, 5~, 69, was a distinguish. d astronomer who flour 
ished between 1572 and 1604. 

145 15, 32, 57- 68, 59, 62, 64, 76, 65, was a philosopher regarded 
by his tellow-citizens as so great a conjuror that they offered 
him the sovereignty, which he declined. 

22, 64 21, 45, 78, is a star of Ursa Major employed by the Per- 
sians as a test of vision, 

32, 50, 63, 25, 34, 31, 7,9, is a cluster or swarm of stars in Cancer, 

24 61, 78,19 23, 24, is the brightest fixed starin the heavens, 

73s 755 64, 76, 65, 62, 46, 32, 57, is of vast importance to astron- 
omers. 

30. 50 27, 19, 12, is the imaginary path which a planet trave's 
ia? its revolution round the sun. 

20, 32, 13, 14, 78, 19 62, 63, 64, is the shape of the earth. 

63, 64, 58, 28, 16, 15 57, is one of the Pleiades. and was once 
imagined by Madler to be the centre of gravity of the solar 
system, 

33, 64, 37, t7, 5, is a variable star in the head of Medusa. 

55, 6, 43» 35, are caused by the action of the sun and moon 

upon the Surface of the ocean. 

56, 6, 37, 66, is the daily maximum tide. 

36, 295 44, 39, 20, 32. 42, 43, 50,75 surrounds the earth, 

G0, 46, 50, 41, 80, 57, 50 47, 64, Ot 37, 54, 48, 24, are often seen 
in the Temperate, but more trequently in the Frigid zones. 
55,29 45 49) 59, 27. 78, 1, 30, 3, am astronomer who, returning 

me one day, was surprised to find a collection of people 
gazing at a star he was sure had not existed halt an hour pre- 
viously. 

11, 69, 44, 1, 64. 74, 1, 52, 73, @ Star much used in astronomical 
measurements 

45 35 12. 50, 6, 40, 23, 37, 4, 64, is that force which’ tends to re- 
cede from the centre. 

2°, 42, 67, 5, 75, a constellation in which Mira, a wonderful star, 
appears once in eleven months. 

5°, 43, 72- 5°, 36, 4, 41, 6, 45, 18, elevates celestial bodies. 

whole is an important astronomical fact. 


Insect WorkK.—Have you ever seen a coral neck- 
lace? And do you know that the coral itself is made 
by a little tinyinsect called a “ polyp.” These little 
creatures build themselves cities in the sea, and their 
walls are all of coral; they are all made up of little 
cells, which harden one upon another, until in time 
they form great rocks upon which you might take a 
long walk. These are of different colors and forms, 
some white and some red. The kind called “ blood 
coral,” which is used for ladies’ and little girls’ or- 
naments comes chiefly from the African coast washed 
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by the Mediterranean Sea. The little creatures form 
this red coral very slowly, and in very deep water, 
so that it is never found in very large pieces. When 
people want to get some, they row a boat over that 
part of the sea where the insect works, and then drop 
a iarge wooden cross with a net at each end into the 
water; this is dragged along, and gets tangled among 
the rough branches of the coral, deep Gown in the 
water, and breaks off branches of it, which fall inte 
the net, and are picked out and sold to jewelers, who 
then make all sorts of pretty things out of them, 


Our of offense to the individual, God brings good 
to the whole; for he pets no nation, but trains it for 
the perfect globular lile of all nations—ot his world 
—ot his universe. As he makes families mingle, to 
redeem each from its farnily selfishness, so will he 
make nations mingle, and love and correct, and re- 
form and develop each other, till the planet-world 
shall go singing of the whole earth. ‘The excellence 
must vanish from one portion, that it may be diffused 
through the whole. ‘lhe seed ripens on one favored 
mound, and it is scattered far and wide over the 
plain.— MacDonald. 

A RECENT article in the Richmond, (Va,) Zagui- 
rer has called forth a letter from a member of a 
Maine regiment, in which he relates the following 
respecting his own experience at Gettysburg: One 
poor fellow about twenty-five years of age was shot 
through the body. Hts wants were few—*“ Only a 
drink of cool water; 1 am so cold—so cold! Won't 
you cover me up?’ And then his mind wandered— 
murmuring something about “ Dear mother.” So 
glad ‘tis all over.” ‘Then a clear sense of his con- 
dition, and would I write to his father and tell him 
how he died; how he loved them at home. “Tell 
them all about it, won’t you? Father’s name is Rob- 
ert Jenkins. I belong tothe Seventh North Carolina 
troops—came from Chatham county. My name is 
Will—,” and tearfully 1 covered his face. A little 
further on my attention was attracted toward a young 
man of Kemper’s brigade, I think Kneeling down 
by his side, 1 looked at his strikingly handsome face 
some few moments, when he unclosed his eyes and 
looked steadily into mine with such a questioning, 
hungry look! an appeal so beseeching, so eloquent! 
and [ had not the power to answer--could only ask 
where he was wounded. Don’t talk to me, please,” 
he said. A moment after he touched his breast, and 
I saw there was but a chance for him Asking if he 
was afraid to die, he replied: “ No; I am glad I am 
through. Oh! I hope this will end the war—will 
it?” IL asked him if he was a Christian, and I think 
he told me he was not a professor, but “tried to be 
good,” when a spasm of pain again closed his eyes. 
I could not bear to leave him, and putting my face 
close down to his, he suddenly opened his eyes—I 
shall never forget their unearthly beauty, and the 
sweet, trusting expression which overspread his 
whole face as he said to me, with a motion as though 
he would throw his arms around my neck, “I am 
going home—good-bye!” I did weep—I couldn’t 
help it. I donot recollect his name—he might not 
have told me. I only recollect that boys from the 
Sixteenth Maine carrie’: him to the field-hospital be- 
cause they wanted to, although they, too, saw it was 
nearly over. 

THE annual cost of the clergy of the United States 
is $12,000,000; that of the criminals $40,000,000 ; 
the lawyers cost $70,000,000, and $200,000,000 is 
spent for rum. 





